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VoL. 1.—No. 1. 


RISE OF ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 







O DOMESTICATE art and make 
it a part of the household is one 
of the most strongly pronounced 
tendencies of our time. With- 
out forgetting that art is the 

‘+ product of genius and genius a 

“< t gift of nature, our time boldly 
proposes to give to all, by way 

of education, what nature gives sponta- 
neously only toa very few, and to exclude 
from human life everything ugly and 
mean by a general development of the 
sense of beauty. Various agencies in 
modern life have led with necessity to this issue, 
and, however bold the proposition may seem, it 
now presents itself in a movement of progress 
which must be carried through to-day or to-morrow. 

The whole current of modern life is setting in that 
direction, and in making ourselves 
an organ for this tendency we feel 
with confidence that we are Jaunch- 
ing our boat on a broad stream. 

In antiqui‘y, art was a_ public 
affair, an affair of the state, and 
when finally, in the times of the 
Roman empire, it reached into the 
‘household, it partook so largely of 
the general decay of antique civili- 
zation, that its chief office soon 
became to administer to sensuality 
and effeminacy. In one field, how- 
ever, in “the field of decoration, it 
still produced marvelous results, 
but as a vehicle for moral develop- 
ment it played only a very doubt- 
ful rdle, and as a vehicle for intel- 
lectual development—the basis and 
principle of modern art—it was 
never understood. In the middle- 
ages art was a religious affair, an 
affair of the church. The cathedral 
was the architecture of those days; 
the Madonna their art of painting; 
the crucifix and the royal tombs 
their sculpture; the chants their 
music. Yea, the only drama which 
the middle-ages knew, was that per- 
formed in the church, by the priests, 
and for the purpose of religious in- 
struction. As a moral agent this 
art, no doubt, stood much higher 
than that of antiquity, and it exer- 
cised also a much broader moral 
influence, but the highest point 
of intellectuality to which it ever 
reached was the mystical vision, 
the intuition of the trance, and when 
it was introduced in the household, 
it became the bearer of number- 
less superstitions, of which many 
various vestiges are still to be found 
among the peasants of southern 
Europe. 

There was, however, some art in 
the middle-ages, or, at least, some 
beginnings of art, which did not 
belong to the church, but drew 
their inspirations immediately from 
the personal life of the individual 
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and aspired to none but a purely intellectual effect, 
and it is curious to notice how these germs of 
modern art, wherever they are found growing, 
always show themselves drawn towards the house- 
sun. Perhaps the most 
remarkable this kind of art 
The minstrel’s song was the first note 


hold as towards their 


instance of is the 
minstrel. 
of modern art sounded amid the sombre chants of 
the processions and the shrill yells of the tourna- 
Free, 

the 
mixed in public life, but 
To the 
family living in the castle, with the draw-bridge 


ments, but easily distinguishable from both. 
intellectual, addressing itself exclusively to 
imagination, it never 


sought and found its home at the hearth. 


always raised and the watchman always spying, 
the minstrel was, what true art always is to the 
household, a redeemer from that which is bad, a 
When he arrived, 
into the hall, the 
stopped, the armors were placed at rest along the 


messenger of that which is good. 


the ladies descended carousal 


walls, the dogs were turned out in the court-yard, 
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and, in the stillness of expectation, the song arose 
under the smoky vault, the song of love, the praise 
of beauty, the enthusiasm of adventurous exploits. 
The minstrel was the only representative of true 
art in the medizval household, but he was also the 
most welcome guest who ever entered the castle. 
With the exception of the priest, he was the only 
stranger ever admitted to the apartments of the 
ladies, and how highly he was appreciated there, is 
shown by the costly embroidered curtains and 
tapestries which issued forth from those rooms, 
for it was the minstrel’s songs rather than the ex- 
ploits of the knights which were spread over the 
cloth. 
dead more than a century, and his songs were living 


And later on, when the minstrel had been 
on the lips of the villagers, it was the lady of the 
castle who, moved by some sad but sweet remem- 
brance, undertook to gather them and write them 
The earliest and most valuable collection of 
the 
minstrelsy, were almost invariably made by noble 


down. 
popular ballads, the remnants of departed 
ladies and for their households. 
The influence exercised by iadies 
on the formation of modern art has 
never been fully realized by art- 
historians. It was very great, and 
the medium through which it made 
It is 
true that all the ideas which pre- 


itself felt was the household. 
vailed during the period of the 
Renaissance and which formed the 
foundation of modern art, were fur- 
nished by a revival of the study of 
the classical literatures and by the 
fermentation which this study 
caused in the whole spiritual life ot 
But it is also true 
that the form which these ideas as- 


the middle-ages. 


sumed and the application which 
they found, are due to a revolution 
which took place in social life at 
the same time and ended with the 
admission of ladies into s« ciety. 
Before this revolution, all social in- 
tercourse consisted in combats and 
carousals in which ladies could take 
no part. At social gatherings ladies 
were present only occasionally, and 
only as a kind of decoration for the 
pageant: at tournaments they gave 
the prize, but they were not the 
judges. Hardly, however, was the 
above revolution completed, before 
the ladies took the lead 


life and recast it by the aid of art 


in social 


Nothing was now deemed proper 
in which ladies could not partake, 
but under the sway of beauty every- 
thing received an artistic turn, just 
as under the sway of force every- 
thing had had an utilitarian 
It became, indeed, the chief 


pur- 
pose. 
task of art to administer to the de- 
mands of the new household, the 
presided over by the 
The cathedral was left un» 


household 
ladies. 
finished and the palace was built; 
scenes of domestic life were painted 
instead of the temptations of the 
saints; statues for the drawing- 
room, candelabra and chandeliers 
were carved instead of tombstones 
and monumental blazonry ; and two 


% 


2 THE ART AMATEUR. 


entirely new elements, both of them children of a 
craving for beauty, made their first appearance in 
social life : conversation and fashion. In the Middle- 
Ages people spoke together, but they never con- 
versed. That free exchange of ideas for the sole 
purpose of intellectual enjoyment, which is called 
conversation, was invented by the ladies of the 
Renaissance, and under their hands it became an 
art, as difficult as it is charming. Fashion had a 
similar origin and is, in all its caprices, nothing but 
a general submission to a new law of beauty, a 
transaction between art and the household, a com- 
promise between taste and necessity. 

Some grave mistake was made, however, when, 
this close communion between art and the house- 
hold was established by the Renaissance, for very 
soon the household lost its moral dignity and be- 
came artificial, and art lost its intellectual force and 
became flippant. It suffices to see the sleeping- 
room of Louis XIV., and read a description of the 
process by which he got out of the bed every 
morning, in order to understand that a mistake was 
made in the manner in which here art was em- 
ployed in the household. There was art enough— 
for there was art in every corner. Yea, there was 
perhaps two much art, for life itself became an art, 
and many of its simplest utterances, such as the bow, 
the smile, etc., utterances whose worth principally 
depends upon their naturalness and spontaneity, 
became arts, exceedingly difficult tolearn. But in 
all this redundancy of art, art itself was degraded 
by being made the mere framework for social life. 
What was the mistake? There is a difference 
between art. as a creation of genius and art as the 
education of taste, and this difference was over- 
looked by the Renaissance. Art is first a represen- 
tation of idea! conception, and it is a great mistake 
if anybody thinks himself an artist because he is 
much occupied with art as a matter of taste. When 
art is considered an expression of taste rather than 
an outburst of genius, it is lowered and soon it is 
killed. Also had the sixteenth century to retrace 
all the steps it had made in this false direction. In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century art was 
nearly banished from the household. Social life 
was drawn as near as possible to nature. Only that 
which was natural, or considered so, retained the 
power of charming. Every trace of art was avoided 
in dress, in manners, etc. The word “amateur” be- 
came a reproach on the lips of the Romantic 
school, and it was hardly possible to be a collector 
of art-objects without assuming the aspect of be- 
ing a pedant. 

What is it then which now, towards the close of 
the nineteenth century, once more calls art back to 
the household and demands a place for it there? 
Not the old mistake, that we are going to be artists 
all of us, that we want to make genius superfluous 
by doing its work ourselves, etc. On the contrary, 
there is just now a strong tendency abroad to sepa- 
rate all art, so far as it is the creation of genius, from 
the household proper and give it a place by itself 
in museums, galleries, etc. What is it,then? First 
it is the discovery of the great value art has as an 
educational instrument. As soon as the distinction 
between genius and taste was found and fixed, it 
became possible to teach children to play the clave- 
cin without pretending to make them musicians, or 
to teach them to draw without pretending to make 
them painters. Before that time it had been im- 
possible. Among people who know not that art, 
like electricity, has a positive and negative pole, 
genius and taste, all occupation with art is deemed 
pretentious, conceited, ridiculous. But the distinc- 
tion once having been found out, any liking for art- 
occupations could be and was freely indulged, and 
the beneficial influence herefrom on the general 
education of the mind soon became an acknowl- 
edged fact. It is not possible, by lessons in drawing, 
to teaca children to look at things with that appre- 
ciation of forms and colors which characterizes the 
born painter, but it is possible by this means to 
teach them to see all objects with a distinctness 
and precision which do not exist for the unedu- 
cated eye. It is not possible, by lessons in elocu- 
tion, to teach children to read aloud a poem with 
that power of impression which characterizes the 
great actor, but it is possible by this means to teach 


them to grasp everything they read witn a clearness 
and definiteness which do not exist for the unedu- 
cated perception. This understood, and the general 
mental benefits accruing therefrom, all pedagogues 
agreed, even a generation ago, in wishing occupa- 
tions with art introduced both in the school-room 
and on the play-ground. Next, during the last fifty 
years, one of the principal elements of domestic life, 
the so-called home-industry, has almost entirely 
disappeared. The invention of the steam engine, 
and the whole industrial and commercial develop- 
ments based on this invention, have made nearly 
all branches of the old home-industry a mere waste. 
The poverty of the peasantry is in many regions 
directly caused by their stubborn adhesion to the 
old custom of making their clothes and utensils and 
implements themselves. But something must take 
the place of the occupation lost. Empty hands 
give empty hearts. The reason why Eve listened 
so willingly to the serpent was, no doubt, that she 
had nothing else to do. Now,. having once risen 
from drudgery to home-industry, the household 
cannot go back to drudgery in order to get some- 
thing to do; on the contrary, it must rise one step 
higher and fill the vacant place with something still 
nobler; it must move onwards from home-industry 
to art occupations; and it is in this great move- 
ment, from which an elegant household can eman- 
cipate itself, we beg leave to offer our assistance. 


“ ART is to be found in everything,” says Prudhon, 
the great French critic, “art and idealism even ina 
photograph of raw butcher’s meat, chopped in 
pieces.” There is more truth in this than many of 
us may be inclined to admit at first. Doubtless 
there isa way of infusing artistic feeling into the 
most common occupations of everyday life ; it should 
be the aim of all, from the painter to the shoemaker, 
to invest his work with zsthetic beauty. We have 
been slow to appreciate the fact in this country, 
where our utilitarianism as a nation of traders has 
made art with us an affectation by the wealthy 
rather than a necessary feature in the education of 
the masses, as it undoubtedly should be regarded. 
But better times are in store for us, or if not for us, 
at least for our children. We are on the threshold 
of a new era in esthetic education—the Renaissance 
of the Nineteenth Century. Earnest efforts are 
being made toward a widespread development of 
art cultivation throughout the country. From all 
parts we have reports of “loan exhibitions” of 
paintings and articles of vertu, and of the establish- 
ment of organizations similar to our New York 
Society of Decorative Art. However imperfectly 
the objects of these enterprises may be carried out, 
it must be admitted that, even in failure, they give 
a stimulus to art education which is bound to tell 
u; sn the taste of the rising generation. The press, 
with its far-reaching influence, is doing what it can 
to help the good cause; but unfortunately its power 
in this direction is often much restricted by the lack 
of competent instructors. This is not surprising, 
however, for hitherto there has been no inducement 
for newspaper writers to qualify themselves specially 
for this field of labor, and the necessary qualifica- 
tions do not come by intuition. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, the English writer, says truly that “ there 
is no subject in the world of which the writer-of-all- 
work is less competent to treat than art.” Art criti- 
cism is not the personal expression of like or dislike. 
It is not founded on fancies for which the author 
himself would be hardly able to account satisfac- 
torily, but on sound esthetic principles and technical 
knowledge. Art is not a mere matter of taste. 
There are positive tests which must be applied con- 
scientiously, and these are not “little rules easily 
learned,” as some persons may imagine, but results 
of an elaborate and deeply-seated philosophy. 
Hence, it should be understood that THE ART 
AMATEUR is not so rash as to undertake to make an 
artist of every reader. To be an artist in the true 
sense of the word one musthave genius, and genius 
is the gift of Nature. But it is within the power of 
any person of ordinary taste and refinement to ac- 
quite so much of the principles of art as to learn 
in a little while to distinguish between what is 
zsthetically good and what is zsthetically bad, and 
in this it will be our aim to assist him. There are 





certain primary tests as to fitness of form and color 
which one may soon learn to apply critically to 
objects of everyday life, and this agreeable and 
almost unconscious study will lead naturally and 
rapidly to higher planes of art knowledge. 


KNOWING how desirable it often is for art collec- 
tors to receive disinterested counsel concerning the 
merits and actual value of intended purchases, we 
have determined to offer our services as Art Adviser 
to such as may need them, placing at the disposal 
of our clients the experience of our staff of experts 
who, under directions from this office, will be put 
into communication with those needing their assist- 
ance. For a moderate fee such advice will be given 
as will doubtless, in many cases, save collectors 
from being imposed upon by unscrupulous dealers. 
The markets just now are loaded with spurious bric- 
a-brac and forgeries of valuable paintings, and we 
think that it is high time that some stand was taken 
to expose the disgraceful traffic. All communica- 
tions on this head should be addressed to the editor 
of THE ART AMATEUR and marked “personal ;” 
they will be regarded as strictly confidential. In 
the same way we are willing to give advice to per- 
sons about to decorate and furnish houses or suites 
of apartments. It is at present the fashion for the 
architect who builds the house to assume, under 
one pretext or another, the right to superintend 
the furnishing of it. When he does this, he almost 
invariably makes the upholsterer and furniture 
dealer add heavily to their regular charges, so as 
to be able to allow 42m a fat commission. We hope 
that the time will soon arrive when house-builders 
will be able to dispense altogether with the expen- 
sive officiousness of the architect, who will be in- 
structed to confine himself strictly to his own par- 
ticular calling, which does hardly legitimately in- 
clude that of a shaver of commissions. In the 
meantime, we tender our services to those desiring 
advice. 

“ HE lies like the prospectus of a new magazine,” 
said Horace Mann of some one notorious for men- 
dacity. We have no idea of putting THE ART AMaA- 
TEUR in the position of a possible illustration of 
this bold and, in the light of the excellence of the 
magazines of the day, we may add extravagant me- 
taphor, by indulging in magnificent promises which 
we may find difficult to perform. The general con- 
tents of our initial number must speak as to our 
purposes. The only promise we shat] venture to 
make is that our future numbers shail be as good 
as the present one, a¢ /east,and shall be as much 
better as the growing experience of the editor, 
guided by the suggestions of his readers, shall en- 
able us to render them. The great point of differ- 
ence between our proposed treatment of matters of 
art and their treatment by the professed art periodi- 
cals may be formulated thus: Our contemporaries 
generally assume in advance that the reader knows 
everything of the technicalities and the philosophy 
of the topics on which they treat. THE ART AMa- 
TEUR prefers to assume that the reader knows 
nothing of these things, and from that safe starting 
point it will endeavor to instruct them. 


In this our first number of THE ART AMATEUR, 
we wish to announce our intention to wage uncom- 
promising war against all art shams and dealers in 
art shams, without respect to persons. In earnest of 
our purpose, we invite attention to Mr. Frederic 
Vors’s article on spurious bric-a-brac, to Mr. Gaston 
L. Feuardent’s exposure of recent frauds in the sale 
of counterfeit coins, on page 12 of this number, 
and to Mr. F. G. Ireland’s article on “Picture 
Dealers and Artists.” We may add that we are 
in correspondence with a gentleman in Paris 
from whom we expect at an early date some in- 
teresting particulars concerning the prices paid 
there for trashy pictures, afterwards sold into 
private collections in this country as works of 
great cost and merit. To enable us to carry out 
our purpose in such a way that our motives may 
be above suspicion, we wish to say here that no 
courtesies in the form of advertisements or other- 
wise will in any way be allowed to influence our 
action. 
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The contents of the future numbers of THE ART 
AMATEUR will not necessarily be restricted to the 
same departments into which the present number 
is divided. We shall omit certain departments and 
add others as occasion may require, endeavoring as 
much as possible to give the proper information in 
the proper season. There are, for instance, some 
delightful summer pursuits which come within the 
province of this journal which, in our next issue, 
will receive especial attention. 











Ip Dote-Pook. 


AD OME of the students at the Cooper 





Institute School of Art are anxious 
to have the opportunity of draw- 
ing the human figure from nude 
models. The matter has not yet been 
broached to the venerable Peter 
Cooper for fear of shocking him too 
much. This intimation is therefore 
given to prepare him gently for the 
proposed innovation, which has many advocates. 
* 
* * 

The information comes to me, on good authority, that it 
has been decided, by the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, to purchase the Avery Collection of 
Pottery. Though the collection contains a large quantity 
of important pieces,:there are many insignificant little 
bits which have no other merit than being gre’‘y. The 
best thing the museum could do would be to dispose of 
about half the pieces, and use the money to add a few 
well selected specimens that would fill up the gaps which 
exist in the collection as it now stands. 


* 
* * 


On the important occasion of deciding upon the name 
to be given to this publication, some one suggested, 
‘*Home Art,” for the title, ‘‘ Homard, homard!” ex- 
claimed a Gallic contributor. ‘‘Homard! Really, I do 
not see what it has to do with such a periodical.” I 
think this is good enough to print. 


* 
* * 


I chanced in at Sarony’s hospitable ‘‘ flat” the other 
evening and found the room full of artists, each busy at a 
table painting a tile. ‘‘Come, Monty, sit down and try 
your hand at one!” cried mine host, who was putting the 
finishing touches to a remarkably fine portrait he was 
copying from a photograph of his own taking. I sat 
down. I ¢ried myhand at one. It was the worst daub 
you ever saw. Sarony and his fellow fiends grinned with 
delight as they saw me putting myself on record for future 
comment. But their joy was short-lived. My tile will 
never go to the kiln. A rag and some oil of turpentine 
rubbed briskly over the surface removed every trace of 
color. And thus perishes all evidence of my crime. 

ae 
*  * 

The Tile Club consists of only twelve members and the 
membership is full, otherwise I suppose Sarony would be 
one of that distinguished body. As it is, he is a kind of 
honorary member. The club meets oncea week for work 
in his gallery in Union square, when enough tiles are 
turned off to decorate the fire-place of an old baronial 
hall. ; 

* e * 

Sarony talks about organizing a Placque Club on the 

same plan as the Tile Club. 


* 
*” # 
It has become a favorite device of picture dealers to 
add to the private collection of a man who is about to 
sell out, pictures of their own, so as to be able to repre- 


sent them as being his property, which in iact they really 


are not. Pm 


* * 

The recent sale of the so-called Goupil-Knoedler collec- 
tion of paintings did not realize the expectations of those 
interested. It was supposed that the public, who had 
been so extravagant.» liberal in the purchase of the Spen- 
cer pictures, could be gulled into spending their good 
money for any sort of trash that might be foisted upon 
them. I am glad to find that the public is not such an ass 


as Mr. Knoedler took it for. The pictures, which for the 
most part were rubbish, brought miserable prices, but all 
they were worth. 
Pir 
By the way, is it not time to stop using a dead man’s 
name for such shabby purposes? 


x 
* * 


Ihope, before Congress adjourns, it will do something 
to protect American artists from the dishonest competition 
of dealers in the riff-raff from Eurdpean studios, sold to 
the uninitiated as the best examples of the best masters. 
Considerably more than half of the foreign pictures which 
find a place in private galleries in this country are only 
Let Con- 
gress put a duty of, say, a hundred dollars on every im- 
ported canvas. 
the cost will be a bagatelle, while it may prove prohibitory 


copies of the paintings whose titles they bear. 
To a valuable painting the addition to 


to the dishonest traffic of some of our too enterprising 
dealers. 
* 
*  * 


The at-ention of Messrs. Scott & Company, who cata- 


logued the ‘‘fine” collection of ancient coins sold in 
March last by Leavitt & Co., is called to an article on 
Spurious Coins on another page. 


be more careful in future before lending their name as a 


It might pay them to 
voucher for the authenticity of doubtful collections. 


* 
*  % 

Something is manifestly wrong in the management—or 
shall I say mis-management—of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
colossal blunder of moving the Museum beyond reach to 


One has hardly time to take breath after the 


Central Park, when a new example of the incompetency 
of those in authority is shown in their failing to take ad- 
of the offer of Mr. 
the institution of a valuable collection of Greek statues. 


vantage Gaston L. Feuardent to 
These curious antiques have since been sold at a high 
price to Mr. Appleton, of Boston, a well-known collector. 
Who is responsible? The President, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston should be; but I understand that he was not in- 
formed that the offer had been made until it was too late 
to accept it. If the enterprising Mr. Avery, who is one 
of the trustees, had shown in this matter as much solici- 
tude for the welfare of the city as he has shown for his 
personal interest in disposing of his collection of porcelain 
to the Museum, he would have saved me the disagreeable 
duty of penning this paragraph. 
= 
* % 


’ 


*‘Julius Muniney” is what Mulvany, the portrait 


painter, is called in the academy catalogue. 
* a * 

Nor is Mr. Mulvany the only sufferer at the hands of 
the academy proof-reader. Mr. Walter Satterlee, for ex- 
ample, is bereft of a ‘‘t” which has been snatched from 
his surname. Several of the associates have ‘‘the big, 
big H” affixed to their names, the intelligent printer 
doubtless thinking that an H is as handsome a letter as 
an A. One of the most comical errors is that which 
names Mr. E. L. Henry’s picture, No. 434, ‘‘ Souvenirs 
of Congago.”” Who would suspect that this meant ‘‘ Sou- 
venirs of Longago?” Nor do I see the propriety of 
making ‘‘Communipaw” into ‘‘Communipau,” as is 
done with Mr. Thomas Moran’s No. 289, in the East 
Room ; nor of turning ‘‘ Le Mans” into ‘‘ Le Maus,” as 
is done in another case. Does all this seem like micro- 
scopic criticism? Surely an ‘‘Academy” should be able, 
if any body is, to present a perfect catalogue.. 


* 
* * 


This catalogue is a disgrace to the academy. It isa 
shabby, poorly printed affair, for which five cents would 
be a fairer price than the twenty-five cents charged for it. 
Compare it with the handsomely printed and well illus- 
trated pamphlet recently issued by the Water Color So- 
ciety of American Artists, or with Leavitt's catalogue of 
the Spencer collection. I do not see the occasion for such 
niggardly economy ; for assuredly the whole cost of the 
publication could be defrayed out of the revenue from 
the advertisements alone. 


* 
* * 


I would like to ask the hanging committee, on behalf 
of the artists whose pictures, according to the daily 
papers, were refused admission for want of space, how it 
happens that they give wall-room to Mr. Tait’s ‘‘ Thorough- 
breds,” which has been exhibited before, and is to be 
found chromoed, as an advertisement, in nearly every bar- 
room from Maine to California? 


* 
” ” 


The painting is good in its way, and no doubt Mr. 
Osborn, the enterprising owner, has sold by means of it 


many a case of Piper Heidsick. But it is a trade picture, 
and nothing more. 
right to send a bock-beer design to the academy and ask 


Imagine such a picture as ‘‘ Thorough- 


A brewer would have just as good a 


to have it hung. 


breds” on the wall of the Salon in Paris, or of the 


London Royal Academy. 


* 
* * 


When you find an artist habitually inveighing against 
the venality of the critics, you may, as a rule, assume 
that his professional career has been a failure. Perhaps 
he has tried unsuccessfully to bribe them to award him 
the praise he had failed to earn. 


* 
* # 

There is acertain New York painter of my acquaintance, 
who seizes every possible opportunity to express his con- 
tempt for the opinions of the press on matters of art, 
yet he is painfully sensitive lest he should be ignored by 
the critics. 
ing journal was assigned to notice a collection of paint- 


Not long ago, the critic of a leading morn- 


ings among which was one by this gentleman, who made 
himself especially agreeable for the occasion. Criticus 
was feasted and wined most liberally by our friend, who, 
over the post-prandial cigar, in the generosity of his soul 
went so far as to introduce to his notice a modest ama- 
teur who also had a picture in the exhibition. The next 
day, with a little curiosity, I scanned the columns of the 
And what did I see? 


An appreciative notice of the work by the modest ama- 


journal which Criticus represents. 
teur. But, alas for the artist who had opened his purse 
//is picture was mentioned, with- 
No wonder he thinks meanly of 


Strings so liberally ! 
out a word of comment. 
the critics. 


— 


In striking contrast with the chaste Haviland faience 
described on another page, is the hideous ware displayed 
in the windows of a Broadway store, representing, in 
heavy relief, reptiles and uncanny insects crawling over 


plates, out of which one is supposed to eat oysters. 


* #* 


Bric-a-brac collectors should be careful not to be im- 
posed upon in the purchase of what is sold to them as 
old satsuma. When a dealer offers them some particu- 
larly large piece, with any but the old conventional floral 
decoration, as the genuine article, let them think twice 
before paying a fancy price for it. A dealer in Union 
square recently sold, as old satsuma, an incense burner, 
about two feet high, to a gentleman in Baltimore, who 
paid hima thousand dollars for it. It was probably only 
modern satsuma, for it was elaborately decorated with a 
historical subject, in a manner quite foreign to old 
satsuma decoration. 

* “ * 


THE Monsieur Bartholdi’s 


colossal figure of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 


specimen instalment of 


(which is to stand in New York harbor when completed) 
has become a positive eye-sore to persons who have oc- 
The 


torch in the hand of the absent goddess suggests the idea 


casion to pass Madison square many times a day. 


of an immense double tooth which has just been extracted 
from some unfortunate mastodon, and is held aloft in tri- 
umph by the successful operator. The dentists of the 
United States undoubtedly tead the world in their pro- 
fession, and this first contribution of Monsieur Bartholdi 
toward the completion of his much-looked-for Colossa, 
might pardonably be mistaken by the intelligent foreigner 
for a national monument to the glorification of the tooth- 
pullers of America. 
* i * 

Is it not about time for injudicious friends to cease en. 
couraging the half-educated ‘‘ artist ’ to attempt a great 
historical picture in the hope of getting Congress to pur- 
chase it, at an immense price, for the nation? There is 
no other term than Impudence (with a capital I), by which 
I can designate, satisfactorily, the presumption of the 
wretched journeyman in art—or rather the journeywoman, 
for the offender, I am sorry to say, is generally of the gentle 
sex—who, from no other motive than that of pecuniary 
profit, would inflict upon innocent ages unborn her ex- 
ecrable production. I would remind her that in Europe, 
many, if indeed not most, of the great historical paintings 
by which the reputation of the painters were made, were, 
executed in spite of great difficulties, and without other 
pay than that which the true artist finds chiefly in his work 
itself. Barry, for instance, painted the Adelphi for noth- 
ing ; Hogarth painted the Foundling for nothing ; Rey- 
nolds offered to grace St. Paul’s by his pencil, and yet 
was refused. Verily, ‘‘fools rush in where angels fear 


to tread.” 
MONTEZUMA, 









THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





FIRST NOTICE, 





HE present is the fifty- 
fourth exhibition of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign. In viewing the vari- 
ous works offered for in- 
spection, it is striking how 
quickly the new tenden- 
cies and the old tendencies, 
the fogy pictures and the 

innovating pictures, the Hudson River school and 

the impression school, separate themselves out and 
assort their families. Never were the old men with 
their deeds more completely sent to the wall by the 
new men and their creeds. The ideas sprouting in 
the minds of those who have been seeking a fuller 
education in Paris or Munich, are seen iending their 
fuller color to the walls that in old years were so 
dull and conventional, and there are here and there 
instances of old-fashioned performers who have 
made a rapid and provisional change in their style, 
trying, as they say, to see nature more in the way of 

Corot or Rousseau. None present themselves, by 

the way, as trying “to see nature” in the way of 

Titian, or Valasquez, or Veronese. 

An Academician, a lively and agreeable talker, 
who did himself the most flagrant injustice by his 
remark, said: “I am just like an old hen-goose I 
saw last summer, tied by the leg, and professing to 
to take care of a large flock of little chickens; the 
chicks were exploring for flies towards every part 
of the known world, and the old goose was pulling 
her leg off trying to follow after. So Iam trying to 
get to the best view of nature, but there is the old 
string to my leg.” 

The artist in question quickly took us to a brilliant 
canvas, cold with snow and dazzled with sunshine 
which entirely disproved his self-accusation of con- 
ventionality. Other artists, too, are trying to forsake 
old “ Hudson River” methods, not without success. 
Edward Moran, for instance, exhibits figure-pieces. 
The fancy of Mr. Edward trying on the shoes of 
Vollon and Jules Breton, without any previous visits 
to the academic shops where the sandals of those 
trained figure-painters were fitted, is an inspiring 
spectacle of audacity. His contributions in this 
kind are “ Normandy Shrimpers ” (176) and “ Home- 
ward ” (337), and really the figures in both are set 
into the landscape with a sympathy which the stu- 
dio painters of professional models do not nearly 
always get in their work of like subject. His 
“ Homeward,” with its muscular fish-girl hastening 
along the shore, and so bathed in the light as to 
make her a part of the landscape (and not a studio 
lay figure with an arbitrary background), really fol- 
lows in the procession—thdugh keeping a distance 
which may mean mere modesty—of Vollon’s “ Fem- 
me du Pollet” (or Dieppe Fishwife) and Breton’s 
“Gleaner.” Altogether, Edward Moran’s conversion 
to figure-painting isa more surprising confession of 
French influence than David Johnson’s was, when 
he postured at the late Artists’ Fund Exhibition 
with effects 4 la Dupré and Jacque, in place of his 
life-long reflections of Kensett. 

Thomas Moran, his brother, honored by an ap- 
preciative nation with various commissions for the 
Capitol, and with successive summer excursions of 
a romantic and, to him, inexpensive nature, shows 
the result of some of his travels in a Florida scene, 
“ Ponce de Leon ” (317), and, nearer home, in a view 
of sugar-bakeries at Communipaw (289). Let us not 
deny the finished ability of this prolific artist in 
expressive brush-work ; the remarkable length of 
his catalogue of the conventional formule which 
may be taken for the conventional textures and 
growths of nature, is most imposing. His touch for 
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grass, his touch for pine-trees, his touch for rocks, 
his touch for mud and gravel, his touch for cloud is 
ready at a moment’s notice, whereupon the thing is 
in a moment defined. A turn of the wrist, a play of 
the astonished bristles, and the thing is painted. It 
is like seeing a juggler’s exhibition to inspect his 
facility. The temptation that goes with this least 
reassuring of the gifts of the gods is to rest content 
with superficial impressions. Mr. Thomas Moran’s 
Florida, with Ponce de Leon’s explorers, is a rich 
and imposing drop-curtain; his Communipaw isa 
silver dazzle of sugar-baking palaces rising among 
the mists and exhalations of a universal thaw, which 
expresses itself in front by “realistic” mud and 
“ practicable ” slush, that assault the senses like the 
smell of washing-soda in the stage presentment of 
“L’Assommoir.” Both of the landscapist’s contri- 
butions aforesaid have an almost terrifying ease and 
mastery of style, and this not in the way of slick- 
ness or emptiness, but with downright fecundity of 
varied effects; but the artist’s determination is to 
teach Nature how to look, not to learn how Nature 
looks. 

We may take, as a wholesome off-set to this drill- 
sergeant’s view of natural effects, the learned hesi- 
tation, the commanding uncertainty, with which the 


Bostonian Fuller treats his landscape in the scene: 


entitled “And She was a Witch” (421). Here the 
shuddering anxiety of the touch of the artist is a 
most wise furnishing of his whole being for the 
scene; as the truly competent actor will undo his 
personal character, and fill his mind with vacillation 
to play Hamlet, or with infirmity of purpose to play 
Macbeth, so the painter here has accumulated in 
his own feeling the vagueness and mists of sunset 
woods, in which the arrest of his old crone takes 
place; in the foreground a hunted young creature, 
like Whittier’s “ Witch’s Daughter” in appearance, 
flies to the shelter of a lonely cabin. The incerti- 
tude of the manipulator is part of his wisdom; the 
Mighty Mother is not going to unveil her face to 
the interpreter who knows all about her beforehand. 
In the reddened mystery which trembles through 
these tree-trunks, and flutters over the half-seen 
figures of terrified beldame or superstitious Puri- 
tans—personages equally shaken with terror of each 
other, and partaking together of the confusions of 
a twilight time of history—the artist proves him- 
self stronger than if he had been more definite. He 
has given us a well-crooned ballad of a romantic 
epoch, and has surpassed his success with a “ Tur- 
key pasture” of another season. 

Mr. Winslow Homer is a realist of the realists, 
with a kind of haughty and half-grudged poetry 
breaking out from him against his will. He is never 
commonplace, and is never insincere. That he de- 
spises composition, and never idealizes anything is 
his peculiar form of artistic virtue. In “Sundown” 
(347) we have a sea-beach ; the vaulted wall of a com- 
ing wave; a stretch of sand, whose rapid descent 
shows just that steepness of beach where the largest 
breakers form; and a girl sitting on it holding up a 
pearly shell to reflect the last red ray. The light 
catches on the gleaming enamel of her eyes as she 
smiles at the play of colors. Her yellow dress turns 
orange in the sunset. It is a scientific rather than 
a beautiful picture. Full of serious study, and care- 
ful to apply the supposed conditions of the light to 
every part of the composition, it is yet so abrupt in 
its massive forms, the silhouette of the figure is so 
inlaid against the porphyry wave which stands mo- 
tionless in act to devour the beach, that we think 
rather of mosaic-work than of painting—mosaic- 
work where the stony nature of the vehicle has 
got into tie pictorial effect. 

Another silhouette which makes a disagreeable 
saliency is Mr. Guy’s “ Bed-time story” (242). The 
“good sister” who entertains the others is put to- 
gether like a Chinese puzzle; her silhouette (there 


rallery 


is no other word to express at once outline and out- 
line’s contents) is jointed and angular to a distress- 
ing extent. And why need she have been dressed 
so dark? Such as she is, this exemplary sister is 
scaring her little brothers’ eyes out of their heads 
with the valpine ferocities of “Red Riding Hood.” 
Mr. Guy has long since learned to imitate all the 
rich repertory of Japanese enamels in his small- 
figure paintings. “Aventurine” and “Soo-chow” 
and “ Foo-chow "—he can represent them all with 
oil-colors; but what he does best is the “ Foo- 
chow,” which resembles the porous firmness of new 
kid-gloves. To engage in covering a whole canvas 
with this decorative stippled surface, and then to 
varnish it, while underneath the suffocated textures 
of Nature vainly try to make themselves under- 
stood, is the price and joy of his life. 

Near to Mr. Homer’s beach-side beauty is Mr. 
Hovenden’s spirited, original, and ugly figure, 
“What’s o'clock ?” (350) It is a Breton girl blow- 
ing off the seeds from a dandelion as she lies supine 
and supports herself on her elbows in the field. 
The impression of direct sunshine is frankly given, 
after the manner of the modern impressionist. All 
sorts of variegated colors find their way into the re- 
flected light which beats up into her shadowed face. 
One hand is in hottest sun, the other in deepest 
shadow. Are these two hands of the same com- 
plexion? We can not be sure that they are. How- 
ever far wrong we may be in this, we are sure that 
the type is common, and rather disagreeable ; and 
besides, there is an unhappy downward fold in her 
stuff petticoat which seems to quite cut out her 
femur bone, and, not to flatter her, we fear this 
Brittany belle has no leg. Far indeed is this harsh 
and unlicked academic exercise from Mr. Hoven- 
den’s Vendean soldier of last year. He contributes 
one Canvas, however, which does him more justice 
than his grazing girl. The better one is called 
“Pendant le Repos,” and represents a young 
painter’s model taking her rest. She too is a Brit- 
tany peasant, and she has been introduced, with all 
her peasant dress upon her, into a high-back chair of 
ceremony. She luxuriates in the unused support, 
and tries to bury her shoulders and head in it, 
meanwhile pulling at the string of a jumping toy. 
Around her face rises the Queen Bess ruff still 
worn in Brittany, which is turned upright in infancy 
and downward in later ages; there may be an inter- 
mediate period when it stands out quite level, or 
there may be a metamorphic hour when it flutters 
and vacillates in an agony; but this is not known 
to travelers, who either see it drooping on the 
women’s shoulders or standing up rigid from the 
children. The latter position is quaintest, and it 
looks well on this laughing, childish model of Mz. 
Hovenden’s, whose infantine face rolls in the cone 
of the upright ruff like a bonbon in a paper horn. 

One of the most delightful, golden, happy acci- 
dental hits in the exhibition is John S. Sargent’s 
“ Neapolitan Children Bathing” (431). It is a looser 
sketch than either of the three or four which he has 
so far sent to us from Paris, but we find it more 
harmonious in color than his “ Capriote,” and more 
felicitous and warm and pleasurable than his “ Can- 
calaises”—both of former Kurtz Gallery exhibi- 
tions. Mr. Sargent is an artist proceeding from that 
nomadic life of certain American familes in Europe, 
which sometimes produces mere waifs, and some- 
times produces sons of uncommonly liberal educa- 
tion. In this case, at a very early age the young 
painter had the picture of every European capital 
imprinted on his mind, spoke all modern languages, 
and remembered his Latin and Greek derived from 
various professors between London and Florence. 
He is a thoroughly accomplished cosmopolitan. 
He comprehends music scientifically, reads all liter- 
atures with avidity, and paints better than his pro- 
fessor, Duran. Connected with his contribution to 
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the academy there is a simple ballad-like story 
which may be worth the telling. It reminds us 
some how of our lost Couture’s narrative of the 
quiet little elderly gentleman who sought his studio 
as color-grinder, and, after having cleaned the mas- 
ter’s brushes and imbibed his critical opinions for 
several months, turned out to be a millionaire pic- 
ture-collector from Rouen. Mr. Sargent’s visitor 
was not so disguised a character, but he too was an 
elderly, modest man, and he was little. He called 
on the young painter-amateur in Paris just after the 
latter's “ Cancalaises” had made some sensation at 
the Salon, and remarked that he had picked out 
the canvas as to his liking, and though not rich, 
would like a smaller but similar one if the artist 
could be tempted with a certain genteel price which 
was named. Sargent, who had never had an order 
in his life, and had never figured before the world 
as a professional, took care to express no surprise 
or joy. He said quietly that he would furnish some- 
thing or other for the moncy, and on the visitor's 
departure tore away to his friends, proclaimed the 
splendor of the order he had got, and spent most 
of the price inacrowded American orgy. When the 
picture was applied for, for this exhibition, the mes- 
senger was directed to one of those hopeless ad- 
dresses far beyond the ends of the most endless 
streets of Brooklyn, to attain which street-cars fail 
and cabs are a mockery. There, in a suburban 
wilderness, in a small house, he found the small 
Paris visitor hugging the solitary picture. Instead 
of being an art-patron with a collection, he was sim- 
ply a man who had fallen in love with an artist's 
work and concluded to treat himself. So the “ Chil- 
dren Bathing” went to a Brooklyn art-lover who 
had perhaps never bought a picture and never did 
again. And a young painter’s vocation was settled ; 
for Sargent determined to become a professional 
artist. 

Not so glowing as Mr. Sargent’s golden scene of 
Naples Bay and warm-skinned lazzaroni, the beach- 
scene of Mr. Maynard (229), with lady promenader, 
and sky which puts on its least rustical smiles ex- 
pressly for summer vistors, is elegant, subdued and 
pure. In a more elaborate and poetical style, Mr. 
Dana’s “ Beach at Dinant,” with Breton peasants 
and their half-starved beasts, hungrily looking up 
the rags of seaweed among the muddy stones at 
low tide, is a great success. These chiffoniers of 
the ocean collect every scrap of vegetable matter 
they can find in the sea, to be burnt for the iodine. 
Mr. Dana had a powerful mid-ocean picture, which 
was perhaps the most dramatic success at the Ex- 
position Universelle among the French, who get 
sea-sick when off shore, and who therefore have 
positively no painters of the ocean. This view of 
the lovely violet element from the shore, with pic- 
turesque figures ably grouped, and a soft tender sky, 
is an important poetic page. It is large and strange- 
ly shaped, the frame being very low for the width, 
and by novelty and deep feeling in the treatment 
makes a powerful impression. Near by hangs 168, 
“Le Droit de Bris” (or wreckers’ right of salvage), 
by Clement N. Swift, grim, austere, and still more 
close to nature than the last. These are those 
greedy coast-side dwellers of the British Channel, 
who make a good part of their living from the mis- 
fortunes of shipwreck. “The sea is our milch-cow,” 
they say. Often they lead a heifer along the coast. 
at night with a lantern tied to her horn. The pilot, 
seeing the irregular progress of the light, fancies 
himself near a ship, and steers straight upon the 
shore. Mr. Swift shows us three of these land 
pirates, one a lean and hideous woman, lying flat 
on their breasts on a little sea-side eminence, watch- 
ing a fair ship drifting to its death in a gleam of dis- 
tant sunshine. The dramatic impression is pro- 
found, and few landscapes in the exhibition are 
more relentlessly actual than the scenery of this 
grim episode. Before leaving the select and enter- 
taining company of the “bretonnistes” or Ameri- 
can pilgrims to Brittany, we must speak a good 
word for Mr. Edgar M. Ward, brother of the cele- 
brated sculptor, who shows us in “ Paternal Pride” 
(416), a group of solid and realistic figures against a 
wide, sooty, velvety chimney-place of Pontaven of 
Dinant. The mother stands holding her babe, and 
the loutish father, in the very costume King Charles 
wore for disguise at Boscobel, stands facing them 


and laughing with as much bonhommie as ever gets 
into the sour and melancholy Breton character. 
A dull terra-cotta color and a clay-like inelasticity 
of modeling do not impede the very positive and 
genuine advance of Mr. Ward in realizing the facts 
of human structure. 

The female portait owned by Mr. R. M. Cushing 
(349), and concerning whose attribution any one 
may therefore form a shrewd guess, represents a 
lady of rare and ripe beauty, very imperfectly ren- 
dered by B. C. Porter. Visitors confuse the in- 
herent loveliness of the model with a supposed 
praiseworthiness of the artist’s. The fact is, it is a 
fine occasion very nearly wasted. How swollen 
and ugly are the hands, how poor and Huntington- 
like the face, in this pretended copy of a splendid 
original! As for the satin dress, which is a texture 
somzhow always admired by the crowd in a picture, 
there is no difficulty in painting satin, unless it be 
to paint it so inexpressively as this. A much finer 
work is the lady’s portrait, by J. Carroll Beckwith 
(346), which is really a superb treatment of a mis- 
tress of the saloon standing up to receive her 
guests, with just enough manner to define her so- 
cial position, and with a native goodness that pierces 
through all. There is a hand in this picture, grasp- 
ing and sweeping back the skirt, which is most 
quickly and admirably painted, and will always last 
with its lovely color unimpaired because painted on 
but once. This portrait is that one of the year which 
has secured the greatest attention from artists, and 
made a marked man of the painter, who has never 
before exhibited with the National Academy. The 
male portrait exhibited by Mr. Beckwith contains, 
perhaps, still more direct and manly brush-work in 
the face, but is hurt by the rigid steel-gray coat and 
strange blue background. Mr. Beckwith, like Mr. 
Sargent, is a pupil of Carolus Duran, and, being 
very young, has caught his master’s manner to the 
verge of copyism. The full length female portrait, 
for instance, is almost a counterpart, in style, of the 
likeness of Modjeska by Duran, lately at Knoedler’s, 
and now in the Pennsylvania Academy of Art. 

There are certain small landscapes by Swain Gif- 
ford studded about the rooms which are warm, in- 
tense, and as pure as little flames of fire; we do not 
see why they are not as good as the small Theodore 
Rousseaus of similar scale which sometimes come 
over to America. Mr. McEntee’s large landscape 
with a rolling thundercloud is rich, strong, impres- 
sive, and at the same time soft in quality, the latter 
a rare thing with the painter. Mr. Quartley’s coast- 
scenes, without being up to his best standard, are 
luminous and almost dangerously picturesque. 

EDWARD STRAHAN, 


PICTURE DEALERS AND ARTISTS. 

Mr. W. S. GILBERT, of “ Pinafore” and other tame, 
has recently published a short fable for the purpose 
of explaining why no original dramas are produced 
on the English stage. “ Mutato nomine, de nobis 
fabula narratur.” A theatrical manager calls upon 
a dramatic author. “What are your terms for an 
original play?” “Ten per cent. of the receipts.” 
“And for an adaptation?” “Five per cent.” “I 
will take the adaptation,” and straightway he in- 
forms the public that such a thing as an original 
play is not to be had. 

If one were to inquire of our large picture dealers 
why they do not offer for sale the works of American 
artists, he would probably be told that there were 
really no American artists worthy of the name; a 
few painters, better or worse, but none to compare 
with the producers of works like those adorning 
his gallery. And the picture dealer’s reasoning 
would be strictly analogous to the theatrical man- 
ager’s. He makes a much larger profit from foreign 
pictures than from American. 

Why this should be the case, in face of a protec- 
tive tariff and the high prices these pictures are 
supposed to bring abroad, is a delicate and compli- 
cated question which involves a consideration of the 
relations to art of the dealers, the buyers, the public 
and the press, and which cannot be gone into here. 
A hint toward the correct solution may be found in 
the fact that American artists are, so to speak, under 


our eyes; that we know with tolerable closeness 
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the prices they ask and the prices their pictures 
bring when brought under the hammer, and this 
knowledge furnishes acheck on too exorbitant prices 
on the part of the dealers which we are without in 
the case of foreign pictures. 

What it is proposed to consider now is the effect 
this attitude of the dealers has upon artists and the 
public taste. The effect upon art isin every way 
bad. 

In the first place, by closing their galleries to 
Americans, the dealers deprive them of any perma- 
nent place of exhibition and they are thrown back 
upon the two or three annual exhibitions, the “ So- 
ciety of American Artists,” the Academy and the 
like, Most artists have not access to all of these, 
and the whole effort of the year goes to the prepar- 
ation of the picture for the Academy, which is, even 
when accepted, at the mercy of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Thus, practically, the dealers cut off the 
artists entirely from the public. Artists have no 
way left to keep their wares before the public eye, 
and this is of course a great drawback to their suc- 
cess and a great discouragement to their efforts. It 
may be said that their studios are always open to 
callers, but open studios do not mean public exhibi- 
tion, and picture buyers will not run around from 
studio to studio in search of what they need. The 
chase is too vague and too fatiguing. Moreover, it 
is only because they are forced to it that artists keep 
open studios. They would generally prefer, and 
rightly, to be able to work secure from interruption 
and annoyance. One can easily see how much more 
favorable would be the conditions for happy work 
if an artist could paint quietly and uninterrupt- 
edly, sure that when his picture was completed it 
could be placed immediately in a gallery where it 
would be generally seen and commented upon. 
Unless the artists establish something in the nature 
of an art exchange—a plan which has been talked of, 
but to which the difficulties seem almost insuper- 
able—the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
must continue until a new race of picture dealers 
arises, or-until the public have their eyes opened to 
several matters. 

In this way, then, the dealers have got possession 
of the ear of the public. We need only charge them 
with being tradesmen to be confident that they exert 
their energies to exalt the excellence of their own 
wares and to belittle the worth of the domestic arti- 
cle. And it must be remembered that practically 
their preaching is uttered without contradiction. 
Now, without claiming that American art has reached 
the level of the best foreign art, it may safely be said 
that there is not that interval between them which 
iscommonly supposed. Between the best American 
art and the average of foreign art as it is represented 
in the galleries of the dealers and eventually in our 
private houses, the difference is in our favor. It is 
not surprising, when we reflect how innocent of in- 
struction and experience the most of gallery visitors 
are, that the “ dicta” of the dealers should have been 
accepted as solemn truth, or that a canvas signed 
with a foreign name should be admired without fur- 
ther scrutiny. 

Asa matter of fact a large portion of the facile 
and highly-colored work which has been so praised 
is very poor stuff indeed, and would be heartily con- 
demned by the competent critics of the countries 
which gave them birth. The reputation of many 
foreign artists who are favorites here is of very 
slight value at home, and of the men who have a 
high reputation at home, a much smaller portion of 
the important works find their way here than we 
Should be asked to believe. Europe takes better 
care of her established artists than we imagine, and 
there is abundance of wealth and national pride 
to prevent more than a very few representative 
works coming here. The mass of common foreign 
pictures are directed here in obedience to a very 
simple law of political economy; there is a demand 
for them here that is not found elsewhere. Meyer 
von Bremen and Verboeckhoven, for example, are 
much more highly thought of here than anywhere 
else. 

We thus see the evil effects the picture dealers 
are producing. They actually disturb the conditions 
most favorable to good work, they interfere with the 
artist in his efforts to get his work before the public, 
and they debauch the public taste by teaching us to 
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admire what is really very indifferent stuff. They 
have captured the press as well. No one ever sees 
a dealer’s gallery handled like the Academy. Some 
of the papers leave them alone, but this is the high- 
est pitch of virtue attained. For the most part the 
editorial notice is an amplification of the notice in 
the advertising column. To explain this phenom- 
enon as well as some others worth notice in this 
connection is not now possible. Part of the evil 
has been stated. Further explanations must be left 
to another occasion. F. G, IRELAND. 


Pritate Galleries. 


A SERIES OF CRITICAL NOTES ON THE BEST 
WORKS OF ART INDIVIDUALLY OWNED IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTRY. 





Ir has been suggested to me that I should jot 
down some notes of impressions received from 
visiting the private galleries of art in this country. 
To make such a series complete, in a land of such 
vast geographical extent as America, would neces- 
sitate a very expensive series of travels and a great 
length of time. No publisher living would support 
a writer in such an enterprise; for, in addition to 
these two difficulties—of inordinate claims of space 
and time—there are two more that would make the 
proposed undertaking a farce ; the mixed and often 
unsatisfactory standard of our collections, and the 
occasional unwillingness of owners to assist in the 
investigations of criticism. 

Both the standard of collectors and their willing- 
ness to expose their galleries for criticism and in- 
struction are, however, rapidly undergoing an influ- 
ence of amenity. The march of intelligence in the 
selection of art-works has been very rapid, from a 
date coincident with the late civil war in America. 
So that, while I do not know an American collection 
that does not contain a great amount of what I 
would set down in weariness of spirit as dead wood, 
yet the infiltration of first-class art has been steady 
and increasing, and has already reached impressive 
proportions. I am reminded of the words of an 
intelligent importer whom, as he is no longer living, 
I may impartially praise for his knowledge of what 
was good in a picture, and may even name; I refer 
to the late Michel Knédler, who remarked in a 
private letter that America was now at the level of 
any old-world country in representing important 
specimens of nineteenth-century art. This is no 
more praise than our country deserves. If the 
wide-spread wave of zsthetic intelligence which 
has lifted up so many modern artists to the very 
summit of fame is destined, as I think, to record one 
of the high-water-marks of history; if our great 
painters and sculptors of the European continent 
are, as I think, to be looked upon as old masters by 
the future, then America will take its place as one 
of the grandest repositories of their works, and the 
Louvres and Vaticans of the next centuries, through 
which the Cicerone of those times will guide the 
tourist, are here. 

The willingness to expose, too, is evidently in- 
creasing among American pwners, in obedience to 
the same ameliorating spirit of intelligence which 
has purified the collections. I think the preference 
for an extreme privacy which has characterized 
some connoisseurs in time past was mostly due to 
the very excusable motives of diffidence as to their 
own judgment in choosing their treasures, and re- 
luctance to expose works of value to the comments 
of crass ignorance, and the windy tossing and tum- 
bling which thought itself analysis and criticism. 
That is all happily passing away. Collectors now 
know, by the best information, that they possess 
pictures and statues which have stood the highest 
tests anywhere to be had, and need fear no fair ex- 
amination; and art-criticism, always weak with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, has of late been more and more 
penetrated with the expertness of the artist, till 
it has become in good degree professional—the 
daughter country assuredly excelling, in this par- 
ticular, the mother country. I mean to say that in 
America the criticism which gets the public ear is 
either the modest and self-abnegating criticism 


which, having sought the acquaintance of artists, 
simply makes itself the conduit of their opinions, 
and acts as mouth-piece for a professional class 
who seldom write down their invaluable views; or 
else it is good trained “expertise,” which, having 
practised artistic methods, has a technical opinion to 
express; in either case the public getting the views 
of artists on art. 

From this great improvement in the relations be- 
tween collectors and the public, we may hope that 
the latest barriers between the professor and the 
student may soon be blown away. The sense of re- 
sponsibility as custodian of unique treasures leads 
the Italian prince, the English nobleman, the leader 
of society in France, to open his galleries under 
certain conditions to the public. The American 
possessor will be proud to imitate this school- 
masterly attitude as soon as he is convinced that 
the advantage will be enjoyed in a studious and 
modest spirit. The national tendency to mob an 
exhibitor who shows us anything must be modified, 
though, before we can hope to see these relations 
brought, as Casby in “ Little Dorrit ” would say “to a 
condition satisfactory to all parties concerned.” 

Extreme liberality has time and again been shown 
by American collectors to an American crowd. To 
see the loans freely made during the prevalence of 
Sanitary Fairs in early war times, to the New York 
Centennial Loan Exhibition of 1876, and several 
times to the Union League Club in this city, or to 
the exhibitions of the Decorative Art Society—one 
would think that our cognoscenti positively en- 
joyed having their canvases poked at and their 
frames strained and rubbed in a nomadic and fleet- 
ing state of existence. There are good-natured 
owners who hardly know what it is to have the 
pictures they love in the house at all. Another 
custom, that of opening a private gallery at a high 
price of admission for some charity, is gaining 
ground here. It seems to point to the European 
solution of the problem—the periodical admission 
of the public under proper conditions. By this 
system the sharp perils of picture-moving, and its 
sure and insidious deteriorating effects, are avoided. 
There are American galleries of importance — 
though none as yet in New York—which have 
already begun the admitting of respectable strangers 
on certain days through personal application to the 
owner. 

Doctor Waagen—the much-discussed, the arbi- 
trary, the disputing and disputed,—has died, leaving 
his ponderous volumes on the private art-treasures 
of England. His investigations were facilitated by 
every courtesy on the part of the owners, and his 
keen scent for an old master was rewarded by a 
mighty erection of step-ladders and bringing down 
of heavy pictures to the light. 

These investigations will have been pursued with- 
out many facilities at the beginning, and without 
many old masters as the butt. Old master-study in 
America is a mixed science from which I, for one, 
usually shrink with horror. And facilities have not 
been demanded. I have believed that it would be 
more consonant with the real self-distrust and mod- 
esty of our American connoisseurs to write my 
reminiscences without any collusion with them per- 
sonally. Many a collector who might receive a 
natural pleasure from respectful and intelligent 
criticisms of his hoard, would sincerely shrink from 
assisting wittingly in a proposed publication like 
this. The notes collected are simply the impres- 
sions of one who has happened to be a traveler, in 
the interests of art, to most of the centers where 
art-works are stored, both in the old world, and 
here, between Boston and San Francisco. 


| 


COLLECTION OF THE ESTATE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TURNEY STEWART. 





Successive re-arrangements have now brought this gal- 
lery to a state of harmony not to be disturbed probably, 
while it remainsa collection. The latest disturbing ele- 
ments have been certain costly orders left by Mr. Stewart 
in European ateliers shortly before his “eath. The can- 
vases so bargained for have now come in, marked with 
dates subsequent to the life-time of the giver of the order, 
and the difficult work of adjusting their large dimensions 
to the existing order of things has been got over. The 





new increments add nothing to the importance of the gal- 
lery, though they are by painters of a certain repute, and 
undoubtedly were expensive. One of them is a Bougue- 
reau, which has been pitilessly ‘‘ skied ;” it is a group of 
young peasant women and little children, of life size, and 
taking up a great deal more room than the slick and 
smooth wax-works of the master deserve. Another is by 
Hugues Merle, life-size too, and arranged at the right of 
the door, on the eye-line ; it isa group of Benedick and 
Beatrice at their habitual war of words, the incident being 
where he calls the sarcastic beauty ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain.” 
If the gallery were to be estimated by such selections as 
these, it would be an easy gallery to get through with. As 
it is, the large number of canvases which are milestones 
in contemporary art necessitates an outlook towards a 
treatise somewhat deliberate. 

An excellent idea in the adjustment of these crowded 
treasures is the recent creation of a line of pictures be- 
neath the top of the dado, and rearing up from the floor. 
By this means a class of minute and important subjects is 
placed where the fullest and most adequate examination 
is possible. 

The gallery is a large, oblong, lofty room,a separate build- 
ing resting on the solid ground, and lighted in the usual 
way by skylights. The covered space connecting the wall 
above the pictures with the lantern in the ceiling is deco- 
rated by a system of conventional frescoes in “ grisaille,” 
by Bigaldi, along which, at regular spaces, are medallions 
containing portraits in color; those of American artists 
stretch along one side of the cornice, those of Europeans, 
such as Meissonier and Gérome, occupy the other. On the 
western side, which is one of the two shorter sides, is seen 
the plain face of Rosa Bonheur, occupying a center in the 
cornice just above her colossal ‘‘ Horse Fair ;” this great 
work, the most conspicuous in the gallery, fills the end of 
the room, being placed above rows of smaller pictures. 
Opposite it, at the other end of the gallery, a similar post 
of honor is awarded to the splendid ‘‘ Cattle in the Fon- 
tainebleau Forest” of her brother, Auguste Bonheur. Other 
pictures stud the crowded walls, without much care for 
making ‘‘ centers” or relieving each other ; all are placed 
so that they can be well seen, and not shock each other too 
much by juxtaposed discords of color. The gallery in- 
evitably has a rather crushed appearance, though many 
important or bulky pictures of the collection are in other 
rooms; neither the ‘‘Thusnelda” of Piloty, nor the 
‘*March of the American States,” of Yvon, for instance, 
is allowed to encumber it. The Meissoniers, of which 
there are three invaluable specimens in oil, and one (his 
portrait) in aquarelle, are all on easels upon the floor. 

The last, unfinished, work of Mariano Fortuny occupies 
a center of honor on the long north wall. Itis called ‘‘La 
Plage de Portici,” and even in its unterminated state is one 
of the most valuable painting lessons that the artist can set 
before him. The parts that are finished are merely first- 
paintings, never having been dulled by working over ; 
the sketchy parts are so superbly suggestive that one 
would hardly have them finished. The sloping beach oc- 
cupies the lower foreground, the blue Mediterranean being 
seen to the left, and some old walls to the right; some 
kind of a blackish ramshackle causeway stretches out to 
the water in the middle distance, and forms a dark point 
to catch the eye in the center of the canvas. 
ground shows modern ladies, of many flounces and all 
bright colors, lying about on the gravel with infinite désin- 
volture, and children climbing over them ; but these fig- 
ures are the unfinished part of the composition, and more 
than one sunny-tempered fair one, whom we should like 
to know better, consists merely of a pair of distracting 
silken ankles and a mystery of flounces ; the fact is, how- 
ever, that the very incompleteness of these forms is an ef- 
fect astonishingly like nature ; ifa real beach were strewn 
with real personages in the sun, and we were to observe 
them ata distance which would make them the size of these 
paintings, we could not half the time make out their heads 
or their bodies, until they moved ; nature has this ‘‘ trompe 
d’ceil” always ready to tease us, and nature’s ‘‘ trompe 
d’ceil”’ is cunningly fac-similed by the very imperfection of 
the artist’s work, Further on, where the light lap of the 
indigo wave curls upon the shore, there are finished mi- 
nute figures of bathing children, with cherry-stone heads 
all made out, that really are miniature miracles ; how solid 
and real this brown urchin, of a pin-length, sprawls on 
the sand, how admirably this back of a bare baby bal- 
ances upon its little ‘‘séant.” Overhead, ina clear ultra- 
marine sky, are dissolving lumps of round, cumulus 
cloud ; you think them very white till you hold a visiting- 
card against them, when you find them quite blue or 
gray ; this sky, painted at a sitting apparently, and never 
teased or disturbed with corrections, is a cup of intense 
blue fire, and one of the most luminous bits of work 
ever done, without doubt. By going over the canvas 


The fore- 


with your visiting-card test, you find there is not a speck 
of pure white in the picture, though it is as high in 














tone as a picture can be. The other great Fortuny is 
the ‘‘ Algerian Snake-charmer.” He is a flexible, half- 
nude young fellow, lying on his breast on a rug; the 
snake, very flat on the ground, and apparently crawling 
before the eye, yawns in front, within a few inches of his 
head. A spectrally lean old Arab, his valuable counten- 
ance hooded in invisibility, squats just beyond, and a 
secretary-bird, or something of that kind, with a long, 
stiff leg, and a beak like a butcher’s knife meditates in 
front. The effect isa sombre twilight one, and the striped 
tents lie in the distance like a mountain range. This is 
still more a masterpiece of pure technic than the first ; 
the flatness with which the foreground figure lies on that 
lean ston:ach of his, the ease with which the bones of his 
legs roll from their sockets over one another as they cross, 
are all understood by a sapient doctor of design. This 
is one of the achievements that the nineteenth century 
may confidently put beside any old master of the past. 

The best of the Boldinis is almost up to the first-named 
Fortunys. It represents French washer-women kneeling 
at the river; the retrogressive of their figures in perspec, 
tive, as they crouch in a curved line along the circling 
bank, is admirable—they are so well in place, and so 
solidly placed onthe ground. The white lumps of cloud- 
dissolving in the intense ether like loaf-sugar in the blue 
flame of brandy-coffee, are equally successful as these of 
the ‘‘ Portici,” though with less ease and carelessness in 
manner of painting. And the Boldini represents, ‘‘ The 
Park of Versailles in the Eighteenth Century,” with gal- 
lants making a leg to fine ladies in sedan chairs. The 
modish insincerity of their poses takes away from the 
seeming merit of an artist who really can design the figure 
very well. The décolleté necks and pinchable little arms 
of these microscopic puppets show great mastery of flesh- 
quality, and the blue glint of reflected light from the 
foliage is a bit of nature-truth that nobody began to see 
till the ‘‘ Spanish-Roman ” school arose, 

But this preparatory article, unsatisfactory from the 
very nature of matters, may as well hereclose. It is only 
fit to read as a foretaste of things better yet to be. Re- 
membering that the great ‘‘1807” of Meissonier, and a 
host of other important works, are yet to come, the Cice- 
rone withdraws promptly, saving tor himself, this time, 
at least, the grace of modesty and curt expression. The 


heavy artillery is all in the rear. CICERONE. 


ert in Boston. 


Boston, April g. 

Tue handsome, ruddy facade of the Museum of Fine 
Arts—the latest born pet of our aristocracy of Culture— 
is now completed, and the effect in this climate on the dec- 
oration of a large building with terra-cotta may be de- 
termined. Unlike Trinity Church, (built by Richardson 
and decorated by Cottier and LaFarge of your city),—its 
vis-a-vis over the square and the rival new show piece of 
odd and sumptuous architecture in the fashionable Back 
Bay or West End of Boston—the Art Museum is wholly 
of Boston conception and execution. The inspiration 
undoubtedly came from England, from the Kensington in- 
fluence, whence indeed all this hopeful renaissance—of 
which you, dear AMATEUR, are the latest fruit—has un- 
doubtedly sprung. The architects were Sturgis and Brig- 
ham, the first named of whom has many relations with 
England through his family ; his younger brother was the 
author of the charming social story in Blackwood a while 
ago, ‘‘John a Dreams,” and spends half his time in the 
old country. We pride ourselves on our English blood 
in Boston, and take kindly to anything authentically Eng- 
months be- 


’ 


lish. We had the now pervasive ‘‘ Pinafore’ 
fore it was ever—or hardly ever—heard of in New York, 
and we have, I think, the first terra-cotta building in 
America. As laid into the brick walls of the Museum in 
broad entablatures, enclosing, in two of the main panels, 
large bas-reliefs of allegorical designs, it has the effect 
at a little distance of a rich pigment, and the ornate and 
warm-colored surface thus produced conveys the idea of 
a great casket or treasure-house, embellished according 
to the preciousness of its contents. Seen through the 
vista of one of the broad streets of opulent residences, it 
glows afar off with the deep red which the English school 
of decorative art has taught us to admire, and to which 
we are taking with heartiness after our long, thin diet on 
Puritan grays and whites. The architecture has that 
greatest-of all architectural merits of telling at once the 
purpose of the building. Only one side of the hollow 
square which it will form when completed is now finished. 
The last half of this side—the front—was added during 
the past year. The Museum trustees one day last Spring 
announced that they would like $100,000 for this purpose, 
and $125,000 were subscribed within a week. 


The Museum management is particularly partial to 
your special branch of art, Mr. Editor, decorative art as 
distinguished from painting. Our painters have never 
been pleased with the amount of money and attention 
lavished by the Museum on textile fabrics—‘‘ stuffs and 
nonsense,” as they call them. I suspect the fact that a 
little money goes a great way towards filling walls and 
cases is at the bottom of this partiality, and that the Mu- 
seum depends upon the bequests of our wealthy private 
picture owners to find it in paintings py-and-by, though, 
indeed, it possessesa very tolerable representation of each 
of the great schools of painting, in some two hundred 
works, ancient and modern, from Rubens to Duveneck. 
But it is really strong in tapestry, Persian fabrics, em- 
broideries, altar cloths, stalls, old sculptured wood, (one 
room is entirely fitted around in carved oak of the six- 
teenth century, giving the upper and lower panels, ceil- 
ing 


g, moulding, cornice, figures, etc., of an old English 
manor hall), porcelain cloisonné, Japanese and Chinese 
art and bric-a-brac, in rich profusion. Three magnifi 
cent specimens of tapestry, once the property of King 
Louis Philippe, two of them twenty feet by twelve, one 
The Flemish arras 


worth a journey to see. tapestry, 


and Gobelin are also famous pieces. 


The schools of the Museum have the basement rooms 
for work, and the run of the whole Museum and its 
treasures for inspiration—‘‘ the atmosphere of art” and 
models. 


There are schools of drawing and painting, 


day and evening, for drawing from the cast and the 


model (made for the men’s night classes), and schools of 
art needlework, carving, modeling, china and tile paint- 
ing, and lace making, The school of painting and draw- 
ing has had about 170 pupils, and that of art needlework 
184. 


selects the designs employed in the latter school. 


work 
The 


pupils are admitted on consideration that they work a 


A committee of artists skilled in crewel 


length of time equal to their instruction on orders for 


embroidery. Some of the work of this school goes to 
adorn Newport villas the coming season. The carving in 
wood and stone here is quite different from that practised 
in the Cincinnati school, eschewing the flat and super- 
ficial, and pushing boldly for the high relief employed in 
sumptuous carved furniture and statuary. The school 
of modeling in clay is under the instruction of no le~ an 
artist than Dr. Rimmer, who has no superior as a ler ret 


on art anatomy in the world. 


The painting and drawing classes also have adt ion 
to his lectures, but are under the direct instr t of 
Prof. Otto Grundmann, a native of Dresden ar !. 
uate of the Antwerp school, assisted by Mr. Sto oc ne 


Munich school, and others. This reminds me that you 
in New York, who have been ineautiously admiring 
Messrs. Shirlaw, Chase, Duveneck, and the rest of the 
Munich school, must make haste to educate your opin- 
ions to the standard of the latest dicta from Boston, viz. 
Mr. Fred. 
P. Vinton, of this city, who has made the art sensation 


that nothing good can come out of Germany. 


of the season here, in a dashing portrait of Thomas G. 
Appleton, a local Meczenas of art (purchaser the other 
day in New York of the Janagra figurines, which are now 
in our Art Museum, the gem of its already good collec- 
tion of Greek statuary, in casts), made the following 
ronunciamento, in a Saturday-night lecture before the 
3oston Art Club, last month : 
‘*Muncacsy has profited by his long residence in 
France, to break away, in a measure, from German influ- 
ence, and he is the greatest of them all. Makart’s great, 
false decorative machines inspire me with such a repug- 
nance, that I am prepared to say that I consider them the 
most vicious things in modern art. Germany never has 
produced many great painters—I had almost said none 
at all; but Holbein Diirer 
Menzel, Knaus, Diez, Richter, Achenbach, Gebhardt, 
Piloty, Deffregger, Max, Leibl, and so on through the 


was a German and also. 


list, are one and all mediocre, by comparison. This may 
seem an unfair estimate of the art work of a great country 
like Germany. I simply give it as my opinion, although I 
know it to be held by a great number of the best French 
masters, and by most of the clever painters I have met. 
Good reasons can be found, I think, for holding such 
opinions on German art. I do notcare to go deeper into 
the subject than to state a few facts, which seem to me to 
be obvious, in looking carefully at their art exhibit. 
First, they seem to try in their ambitious works to ex- 
press more than art is capable of expressing—a kind of 
illustrated metaphysical literature ; and in works of lower 
order, they hardly ever rise above an anecdote. This 
makes a pleasant genre school, and all Germany is over- 
run with pictures of cottage life—wherein the painter 
thinks more of telling his little story than of painting 
well ; and I cannot be far wrong in saying that one pic- 
ture of this kind is a type of the whole class, and serves 
as a good example of the general coloring and manner of 
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treatment. Very fine drawing is rarely met with in this 
kind of art, and conventionalisms of every kind abound.” 

It is but just to add that Mr. Vinton divided his three 
or four years abroad about equally between Paris and 
Munich, and that his portrait of ‘‘Tom” Appleton par- 
takes both of Munich and Bonnat, and is as ‘‘ solid”’ and 
vivid a head as one often and 


sees, only foo clever 


‘* bragging ” in technic. 

But Wm. M. \Hunt, once a pupil of Couture and field- 
comrade of Millet,is our great prophetin art, He opened 
his studio to the public last week, and there were to be 
seen the sketches for his great work at Albany, and pho- 
tographs of the completed cartoons in the Capitol there. 
The verdict of connoisseurs here is (without seeing the 
the the Capitol) that Hunt 
achieved his own masterpiece in this work, and that the 


color on walls of has 
** representations are connecting links between the art of 
the old world and that of the new.” 

The coming event in art here is the joint exhibition in 
the new wing of the Art Museum, by the Boston Art Club 
Museum. 


and the We hear of many contributions from 


your New York artists. It is a pity we could not secure 
the transfer of the Artists’ League Exhibition hither from 
Philadelphia, to help wake up our lagging young men 
and shake up our conservative old ones. ‘The picture 
sales by the former, show most of them to be trudging 
The 


spirit of the latter is illustrated in the incident that the 


along dismally and mechanically in their old ruts. 


only new thing in the way of paintings which is to cele- 
brate the house-warming in the new wing of the Museum 
‘** Allston’ 


is the christening of one of the rooms the 


room—Allston, the decadence of whose fame the latest 


“artist biography” only hastens—and the turning of 
the present hall for painting over to the eternal ‘textile 


fabrics.” GRETA. 


THE RESTORATION OF PRINTS. 


The following is a simple but effectual remedy for clean- 
ing or restoring engravings which have been injured by 
Provide two soft 


age, damp, or other cause sponges, 


and then selecting a flat surface—a table, or, if available, 
a marble slab—place thereon a sheet of white paper larger 
Take the 


and carefully damp it on both sides with a wet sponge. 


than the print about to be treated. engraving 
Fill a pint measure with cold water, and in this put some 
chloride of lime and oxalic acid in nearly equal propor- 
tions ; but it will be seen when the mixture is right, from 
the fact of the liquid turning magenta colot 

the 


continuing the application until every mark or stain is re- 


With this mixture well saturate injured engraving, 


moved, and then sponge off freely with pure cold water 

rhis, in all ordinary cases, will be found to bea remedy 
as certain as it is easy of application ; and, although, in 
our experience, we find it better afterwards to mount the 
engraving on calico, on a stretching frame, that, of course, 


is an optional process 


ert Wotes. 


HOME, 


\ daughter of Innes, the artist, is to be married te 


Hartley, 
the sculptor. 


Ss. G. W 


literary contributions to the magazines, is also proving himself to 


3enjamin one of our cleverest marine painters, by his 


be an agreeable writer. 


Ezekiel, the Virginia sculptor, has designed a colossal bronze 
rhe 


bust for the John Hopkins monument in Baltimore whole 


monument will be fifteen feet high. 


D. W. Tryon, the Hartford artist, now in Paris, sent a capital 
picture, ‘‘ Twilight over the Meadows,” to the late exhibition of the 


Society of American Artists in this city. 


The spring exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association opened 
on April 23, to continue for two weeks. There is no charge for 


admission, except during the first three days. 





Frank M. Boggs, whose contribution to the last Brooklyn ex- 
hibition drew down the critics upon his devoted head, is about to 
sail for Europe. He will probably remain in Paris until Sep- 
tember. 


Matthew Wilson, of Philadelphia, is painting a full length por- 
trait of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, under Thomas 
Jefferson. The portrait is to be hung in the Treasury Department 
at Washington. a 

Strafford Newmarch, an English artist, who has been one of 
the Brooklyn colony for a year or so, has finished a charming 
little rustic scene of the Hudson: a brook rattling down a stony 
descent on its way to the river. 
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Charles E. Porter, a negro artist of Hartford, is said to make 
admirable pictures of flowers, fruit, butterflies and oiner insects, 
and to have a finesse and accuracy of touch that would do credit to 
the microscopic finish of the old Flemish painters. 





Thomas Jensen, of Brooklyn, has just finished a life-size, three- 
quarter length portrait of Mrs George Brush. The flesh tints 
are tender and delicate, and the accessories of costume are treated 
with much skill. The picture is probably his best work. 





At a recent sale of paintings in Boston, at Williams & Everett’s 
picture gallery, a Van Schendel sold for $1,115; a Daubigny for 
1,150; an Achenbach for $1,110 ; a Schreyer for $2,800 ; a Jacquand 
for $1,510; a Verboeckhoven for $1,350, and a Leys for $1,010. 


J. B. Whittaker, of Brooklyn, has on his easel an interesting 
picture he calls, ‘‘ Thoughts of the Future.” It represents a 
young woman, with refined features, who is gracefully poised on 
a cushioned divan with au open letter in her hand. Her eyes, 
full of hope, are upturned as if she were lost in delightful reverie 
caused by perusing the letter. 





An excellent paper on American Silverware in Europe, entitled 
‘‘An American Wedge,” by Mr. Edwin C. Taylor, published in 
a recent number of ‘‘ The International Review,” has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. Some extracts from the article which 
we intended to use are unavoidably crowded out of this number. 
The publishers are A. S. Barnes & Co. 





Boston has abolished its Kindergarten, besides reducing the 
amount of geometrical drawing in the grammar schools and the 
number of evening drawing schou.s. Only two special teachers 
of drawing are allotted for next year. This is quite a retirement 
from the advanced position taken by Boston on the subject of draw- 
ing in the public schools—a confession, in fact, that it is not worth 
while to teach drawing to everybody, or indeed to any but those 
who show a decided natural genius for it. 





Prof. Comfort, Dean of the Syracuse University, has arranged 
an eleven weeks’ excursion to Europe, this summe:, of unusual 
attractions, The route of travel will include the chief art centres, 
the places of greatest historic interest, and the regions of most 
romantic and sublime scenery in Europe. During the voyage to 
Liverpool, in the ‘‘City of Berlin,” the professer will deliver 
several short lectures on art. He will also attend the party on 
their visits to museums, galleries and churches. 





John Cocks, of Brooklyn, who forsook sculpture for painting, 
has lately developed a strong fancy for animal life, especially 
horses, and shows some excellent work. He favors the French 
school in color, and usually selects scenes from every-day life; a 
traveling tin peddler, bargaining over a rustic fence with the 
buxom and frugal house-wife, while his old horse contentedly 
munches oats from the nose-bag ; or a group of children playing 
about an abandoned stage-coach, or attempting to capture a 
steady going old cart horse, who, knowing his duty, or stand- 
ing on his reserved rights possibly, refuses to budge for all their 
pushing and whacking. 





The Ladies’ Art Association is do'ng good work in its efforts 
to develop artistic taste among women and children. It aims to 
qualify teachers of drawing for schools and colleges, and to find 
them positions, and also to organize industrial art classes for 
boys and girls. When its resources will permit, the association 
proposes to have a building fitted up with studios to connect with 
the departments, and to rent them to members on low terms. 
Initiation fees have been abolished, active membership fees are 
reduced to $2.00 yearly, associate fees to $3.00, and teachers’ fees 
3ocentsa month. A children’s class is tu be opened at Jersey 
City Heights, and one in Brooklyn ; and there is to be a branch 
of the Ladies’ Art Association in Brooklyn, where classes are 
soon to be formed. 


FOREIGN. 


The daughter of M. Grévy, President of the French Republic, 
is a clever landscape painter. 





Seymour Haden is delivering a course of leciures upon etching, 
at the Royal Institution, London® 





‘* Progress” commends highly a painting by P. L. Senat, repre- 
senting a view of the Scheldt, near Antwerp, by twilight. 





Herr Joachim, the famous violinist and the original of ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester,” is described as a short, handsome, gentle, benevolent- 
looking man of middle age. 


Haden holds the etcher worthier than the engraver, inasmuch 
as the first often transcribes direct from nature, whereas the en- 
graver is content to copy a work of art. 





The great picture of Milton and his Daughters, painted by 
Munkasy, and exhibited at the late Paris Exposition, has been 
sold for the sum of $40,000. It goes to Vienna. 





The daughter of Millais, the painter, is to be married to Lieut. 
W. C. James, of the Scots Grays, who is away fighting the 
Zulus. Her beautiful face has often served her tather for a 
model. 





The silver-mounted ebony distaff, with which the unfortunate 
Queen Marie Antoinnete relieved the tedium of her captivity, and 
which was shown at the late Paris Exposition, has been returned to 
its present owner, the Emperor of Austria. 


Among the remaining works of the late E, M. Ward, R. A., 
recently sold in London, were some sketches fron life of various 
authors at their desks—Dickens, Thackeray, Lerd Macaulay, 
Hallam, &c. 





Antonio Tandardini, the sculptor, who was a juror for Italy, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, died in Milan, recently, aged 40 years. 
He served in Garibaldi’s campaigns and afterward devoted his 
whole time to his art. 





Rubinstein is likely to lose his sight ; he is now under treatnient 
in Dresden. It is said that his memory is so surprising and his 
knowledge of his instrument so perfect, that even should he become 
blind, it would interfere but little, if at all, with his performances. 





Millais, for a wonder, is behind hand with his principal for the 
Royal Academy this season. He has been altering the composi- 
tion, on the advice, it is said, of the Princess Louise, Queen Vic- 
toria’s artist daughter, who told him that his figu’. was out of 
drawing. 





The York Fine Art Exhibition, to be opened May 1st., will in- 
clude the Duncombe Park pictures, which so narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire. Among them is Hogarth’s ‘‘ Garrick as Rich- 
ard III.,” a fine Rembrandt, two beautiful Salvators, and numerous 
other paintings of value. . 


Mme. Judic, the popular French actress, is about to be glorified 
by M. Emile Wauters, who is painting a portrait of her, in costume, 
as she appears in the third act of ‘‘ Ninicho,” showing her in stays 
and yellow satin trousers. M. Wauters holds the Belgian medal of 
honor for historical painting. 

The South Kensington Museum has acquired a fine piece of 
Italian decorative sculpture recently found at Padua, and attri- 
buted to Donatello. It is a well preserved sarcophagus of gray 
stone, carved at each end with the figure of an angel, while at 
the top a draped female figure, life size, is recumbent. 


Emanuel Leutze’s picture, ‘‘The Reception of Columbus by 
Ferdinand and Isabella upon his second return from America,” 
containing over fifty portraits, is on exhibit at Teubner’s art rooms 
in Philadelphia. “eutze died in 1868. His painting ‘‘ Western 
Emigration” is familiar to visitors at the Capitol in Washington. 





Eugéne Faure, a French artist, best known as a portrait painter, 
died recently. His ‘‘Eve” received a medal in 1864, and was 
bought by the Duke of Morny. Faure received a medal at the late 
Exposition for ‘‘ La Source” and two portraits, and he was also 
awarded a medal in 1872. 


Signor Foli has a counterpart in a new basso, who is creating a 
sensation in Italy. The papers «re loudly singing the praises of 
the stranger, and the iaunicipalities are even conferring honorary 
citizenship upon him. Signor Omani, as the gentleman is ‘‘ billed,” 
is believed to be an Irishman, for he sings with a rich Hiber~ian 
accent. He is credited with a voice of «eat breadth, depth and 
rvichness. 

Hector Berlioz, whose music is now very popular in Paris, was 
one of those who wrote ‘‘ for the future.” In his own day but few 
would hear him, and still fewer believed in him. He die? a poor, 
miserable old man. If his spirit can revisit the glimpses of the 
moon he may find some satisfactio:. in witnessing the enthusiasn: 
of Parisian audiences over his charming music, which they once 
utterly failed to comprehend. 





The Earl of Lonsdale’s col'ection of pictures, decorative furni- 
ture and porcelain was recenuy sold in London for £27,204. ‘‘ The 
Laughing Girl,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, brought 1,300 guineas, 
and his ‘‘ Robinetta” 1,000 guineas; Gainsborough’s ‘ Horses 
Watering at a Trough” was sold for 1,300 guineas, and four water 
colors by De Wint varied from 600 to 1,350 guineas. 





Another of the French painters, Thomas Couture, is dead. 
His great picture of ‘‘The Romans of the Decadence ” was re- 
markable for its vigor and correctness, as well as tor its spendid 
color. It is surprising that Couture should have sat down con- 
tented with the triumph it brought him. Of late years he devoted 
much of his time to teaching. He was sixty-four when he died. 





Etching as an art is steadily advancing in general esteem. Two 
famous pictures—Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill,” the property of Lord Lans- 
downe, and Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy,” in the pos: * sion of the 
Duke of Westminster—are about to be etched on an important 
scale by the competent hands of MM. Walkner and Brunet-De- 
baines respectively. In times past the etching needle would have 
been deemed an inadequate instrument for the reproduction of 
these works ; the aid of the burin would assuredly have also been 
invoked. 





The «- val p!ate at Windsox includes a gold service ordered by 
George I1V., fer 140 persons, one of the finest wine coolers in the 
world, a shield formed of snuff boxes, worth £9,000, and thirty 
dozen plates, worth £10,000, all added by the same monarch. 
There are also many pieces brought from abroad and from India. 
Among the latter is a peacock of precious stones of every kind, 
worth £ 30.000, and a Tippoo's footstool, a tiger’s head with crystal 
teeth and a solid ingot of gold for his tongue. The whole collec- 
tion is valued at £1,800,000. 





Orchardson, R. A., has limited himself to a single picture. 
This isa last-century gambling scene, briliiant yet delicate in color, 
and exquisi‘~ly elegant in drawing and composition. Three men 
are seated at a table ; the victim is at the door, in the act of leav- 
ing the room, cleaned out. One of the players is mechanically 
shuffling a pack of cards ; he has taken off his wig to relieve his 


head after a night-long game; another represents the ‘‘ sharper” 
element, and w h his hand on the I O U he looks after the re- 
treating figure of the youth to see whether he suspects foul play. 
A third is a jolly and reckless fellow who rather pities the loser, 
and seems to say: ‘‘ Cheer up, old fellow ; I’ve been that way my- 
self.” 





Bridgman, Pearce, Blashfield, Willet, Parker, Ramsey, Bacon, 
Healy, and Miss Elizabeth Gardner are among the Americans in 
Paris who hope to have pictures in the coming exhibition of the 
Salon. Miss Gardner will show a girl at a well, drinking from a 
pitcher held by a woman. The subject and treatment are described 
as commonplace, the picture being much inferior to her ‘‘ Ruth,” 
which was a fine subject superbly handled. Bridgman will send 
his ‘‘ Procession of Apis, the Sacre. Ox.” The drawing and color 
are said to be particularly fine, and show admirable technic. 
Henry Bacon will contribute ‘‘ A Burial at Sea.” Pearce will be 
represented by “ Abraham's Sacrifice,” a powerful and natural 
group. 





Briton Riviére’s principal Royal Academy picture, this year, 
‘‘In manus tuas Domine,” is the largest work he has painted. 
A young knight is riding through an enchanted forest ; his horse 
and his dogs (three bloodhounds) are overcome with terror ; but 
he holds up the cross of his sword as his defence, and goes un- 
moved, His second pictur, ‘‘ The‘Poacher's Widow,” represents 
the woman sitting with bent head and clasped hands, on the bank 
by a field of barley. The moon is rising over a hill; the early 
night has called out of a fir-wood at some distance the hares and 
rabbits ; pheasants are moving about in the barley ; all the crea- 
tures at the price of which her husband's life was rated are about 
her in plenty. Mr. Riviére appends to his picture an indignant 
verse of Kingsley’s. His third canvas is ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,” a 
pathetic group of a little girl, who has been found by two collie- 
dogs, lying in the snow, with her lantern. 








mong the Dealers. 


AMERICAN SILVER IN EUROPE.—Every question has two sides, 
and while on one, bonanza troubles and Emma Mine difficulties, 
not to speak of the noble silver dollar, tarnish a little the brilliant 
surface of our metal ; on the other, our success as silversmiths re- 
flects with lustre on « degree of excellence we have attained in 

taftmanship which Europe was far from prepared to give us cred- 
it for. New York, situated about half-way between Europe and 
Japan, seems to be ise place where Japanese art has been grafted 
with the most success. All the art papers of the Old Continent— 
from the luxurious publication ‘“ L’Art,” from the hypercritical 
‘*Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” down to the most unpretending local 
publications—do justice to the taste and skill displayed by Messrs. 
Tiffany in assimilating the methods of work of these cunning Ori- 
entals with the ornamental necessities of our civilization, and ju- 
diciously selecting what was adaptable, without torturing tae public 
taste by inflicting upon it all the terrible dragons and bamboo twigs, 
mixed up by ambitious though unintelligent artists, who think that 
the more they mix the more the result will be Oriental. The com- 
positions: f the Tiffanys are, on the contrary, marked by simplicity 
and boldness of form; the decorations are an outgrowth of the 
subtle appreciation of the Japanese of contrast and effect, and the 
sensible use they make of nature, with their simple and truthful 
application of plants, blossoms, flowers, and other natural objects, 
has a freshness and charm which is q'‘ite a relief after the pon- 
derous and unmeaning mannerism of the old styles of decoration. 
Tiffany & Co. have adopted the Japanese theory of decorative de- 
sign, never to let the slightest opportunity to produce an effect 
escape. Thus the blow from the hammer, the unequal fusion of 
metals, the incrusting of one ito another—even to the knealing 
together of alloys of different colors—the use of gold, silver, plati- 
num amalgams of different tints and colors produced by chemical 
agents, have all been worked into decorative effects of high artistic 
value, without forgetting that if common -ense is the master of the 
world, as La Rochefoucauldt has it, it is, ‘‘a fortiori,” the best teacher 
in decora‘ ‘ve art. Perhaps nowhere but in the United States could 
such an establishment exist; giving employment to hundreds of 
skilled workers, and yet disposing of all its manufactures at retail, 
doing no wholesale business and having no agents anywhere. The 
establishment in Union square is a museum of itself, and more 
select examples of domestic or foreign manufacture can be seen 
there in one hour, than in many years of travel outside. But to 
return to our subject. The display made at the Paris Exhibition 
secured for the house the grand prize for silverware, the gold medal 
for jewelry, several medals in bronze, ~ilver and gold, given to the 
artists and artizans of the house, and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor for its founder and pr-sident, Mr. C. L. Tiffany. This 
glorious trophy of awards, although it caused many a heart-ache 
to European manufacturers, was unanimously awarded to these en- 
terprising men, who have endowed American silver with an artistic 
value which places it far above the fluctuations of the market. It 
is singular to think that America, which has an undeniable repu- 
tation for being sharp and matter-of-fact in business, which rather 
repelled the idea of associating fictitious value with precious metal, 
should be just the country to carry off, in the face of the whole 
world, the first prize for endowing silver with that artistic beauty 
which makes its intrinsic worth a matter of much inferior import- 
ance. An important exhibit was that of a complete service for 
twenty-four persons, made to order, of silver from the customer’s 
own mine. This service is unique for originality of the design, 
which is a combination of Oriental styles, producing richness and 
harmony of effect, while preserving perfect unity of character. 
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life of the winter that is just 
now over and gone, than the 
growing use of open fires in 
our living-rooms, either of 
soft coal in grates or of 
wood on the hearth. Fur- 
maces are certainly going 
out of favor as a sole means 
of heating our dwelling- 
houses, though it is not likely they will ever be given up ; 
we shall continue to use them for tempering the air of en- 
tries and passage-ways, and of those rooms that are only 
opened now and then. We cannot be governed in this 
matter by English example. Our climate is so very dif- 
ferent from that of our island cousins that the ‘‘ robust” 
theory of living they put so splendidly into practice would 


sé 


neither be healthy nor comfortable for us. Certainly we 
may come in time to live more hardily than we now think 
we can bear; children will be less cockered and coddled 
by their elders, and the elders themselves will take more 
liberal doses of whatever weather is going, and so cut 
down their doctors’ bills. 

But, to get all the good possible out of our open fires, 
we want two things—fire-places properly built for burning 
wood, and grates for burning coal, that shall be both 
pretty ind economizing of fuel. Owing probably to our 
long disuse of wood as fuel, we have lost the rules for 
building fire-places that shall throw the heat well out into 
the room, arid let us look our fill at the fire. We make 
our fire-places too square, and too deep, with sides too 
nearly at right angles to the back. The fire is hid in a 
cave, and the chimney eats up nearly all the heat. The 
fire-places in the old Dutch and New England houses are 
low in proportion to their breadth, and shallow, with sides 
well splayed. This way of building hasa single eye to 
use, but as always happens when use is honestly put first 
in devising useful things, the ends of beauty are also 
served. The old fire-places were not only sufficient for 
their work, they were well proportioned, handsome to 
look at, and showed the whole beauty of the fire. We 
cannot make a fire-place for burning wood that shall be 
either serviceable or handsome, by simply taking the an- 
thracite coal grates out of our chimneys, and lining the 
hole that is left with tiles or soap-stone. Out of such a 
hole it is not easy, it is probably impossible, by any de- 
vice, to make what we want. But if a man is building a 
house, and wishes to have an open wood-fire, he must 
look to it that the chimney is rightly built from the start. 

So long, however, as our American bituminous coals 
are as plentiful, good and cheap as they are at present, 
burning wood will be only a luxury for the rich, and soft 
coal, as we have agreed to call the bituminous fuel, will 
be more and more used. We are greatly in need of the 
right sort of grate for buraing soft coal, and it were much 
to be wished that some one of our dealers in grates would 
either import such from England, where they are cheap 
and plenty, or would have them made here at home. We 
have one kind of grate, broad, low and generous, in which 
either soft coal or wood can be burned indifferently, but 
these grates are too large for the rooms in the greater part 
of our houses, and they are not economizing of fuel—a 
small fire is lost in them. 

Now, in general, a New York house, if it be not on a 
corner, does not need a large fire in any one of the rooms. 
Our houses, with their party walls, keep one another warm, 
and only the narrow ends of the packing-boxes are ex- 
posed to the air. What is wanted, then, is the small Eng- 
lish grate, holding but little coal, but throwing out into 
the room almost all the heat produced in combustion. 
Such a grate is figured in the book, ‘‘ The House Beauti- 
ful,” on page 230, but this is only one design out of many 
manufactured in England. They are made in shapes that 
admit of a good deal of ornament, the bar strongly and 
gracefully curved, with brass posts, or iron “posts brass- 
mounted, at the sides, and back pieces with bold patterns 
cast in relief, and sometimes the grate is a coal-basket, or 
made to look like one, and supported on large andirons, 
with a great deal of brass ornamentation. Sometimes 
even a grate border of plain pattern (like the one referred 
to above) is cast in brass instead of iron. But when 
there is a brass fender, and brass-handled fire-irons, and 


a copper or brass coal-hod, the brass grate-border is sure 
to be too much. If it is decided to have it, it would be 
better to have less brass in the other belongings of the fire- 
place. 

In the best of these English grates, the ornamentation 
is kept simple, and is accented here and there to avoid 
commonplace. In one I have in my own house the 
pattern on the frame is only a running vine in narrow 
lines that run parallel to the sides, both on the sides of the 
frame and on the top, not changing their direction ; then, 
round the opening there is a narrow border set with small 
whorls. All this is clearly designed and cast with neat- 
ness, but the effect is quiet, not at all striking. If, now, 
the face of the grate were kept straight, and were plain 
faced, the grate would have a monotonous look. This is 
avoided by giving a double curve to each bar, and orna- 
menting the face of each with a bead on the upper and 
lower edge, and a running vine between the beads. This 
enriches the whole grate, and gives it character. Then 
comes the small movable (and, at pleasure, removable) 
hob, and seems to put forth a hospitable hand of wel- 
come to the guest as he draws near the laughing fire. 
These grates are cheap in England; what makes them dear, 
here, is the custom duty, the expense of packing, and 


the cost that always goes with any single importation. If 


they could be imported by some firm in quantities, they 
would not cost so much ; for though the duty would be the 
same, the charge for packing and handling them would be 
distributed. But there is no reason why they should not 
make them here. 

In another paper I will say something about the decora- 
tive treatment of the fire-place, the mantel-piece, and 
other belongings of the chimney-pier. As an ‘‘ envoi” 
take to-day this verse attributed by an old writer to 
Homer. This gives us an authority of respectable an- 
tiquity for taking pleasure in an open fire. ‘* A man is 
proud of his children, a town of its battlements, a plain 
of its horses, the ocean of its navies, riches ornament the 
house, just judges seated in the hall of justice are a noble 
spectacle, but the most pleasant sight, in my opinion, is 
that of a fire on the hearth, when Jupiter decks the ground 


with snow and frost.” CLARENCE Cook, 


THE UNION CLUB. 


THE dimensions of this stately building probably exceed 





those of any similar one in the United States, Its situa- 
tion, as a fair majority of cultivated New Yorkers know, 
is at the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
first street. The sole entrance for members is on the side 
street just mentioned ; massive doors of a severely simple 
sort are guarded at either base of the broad stoop by two 
imposing lamps. Through these rather majestic portals 
we enter the lower main hall of the building. Here the 
airy height of the ceilings, which meet the eye in a series 
of groined arches, first attracts us; but it is a height per- 
fectly in proportion with the fine expansive hall itself, and 
produces nd impression of incongruity. This hall, like 
all the larger apartments in the club, suggests that the new 
decorative ideas have invaded the building with consider- 
able vigor, while they may not yet be said to have gained 
the mastery. Here, as elsewhere, they seem to struggle 
resolutely against the old-fashioned naturalistic forms. 
The wainscoting is a conventional Eastlake design, in 
chocolate-color and drab-green. The walls and arches, 
however, are frescoed with foliage and flowers accurately 
copied from nature, Perhaps the delicate shades and aerial, 
garlanded look of these ceilings should be called rather 
discordant with the heavy walnut staircase, at whose jgot 
stands a handsome lamp ona newel post. One is almost 
impressed with some such attempted union as that of a 
medizval English abbey and the lighter gracefulness of an 
Italian villa. This hall contains a superb pendant lamp, 
probably of wrought brass, whose ground-giass plates are 
most tastefully embellished ; the whole affair, however, 
beautiful and curious as it is, should be less on the colos- 
sal plan, for perfect harmonization, even with a hall so 
broad and lofty. This floor is inlaid with the ordinary 
marble tiling of black and white. Its general effect is not 
without princeliness, though some of its details have been 
rather audaciously combined. 

There are two s 
the east and one in the west portion of the building. The 


“ec 


salons” on the ground floor—one in 


latter is by far the more pretentious room ; it is indeed 


not without a magnificence peculiarly its ewn, Immense 
in area, its floor is carpeted with warm, deep crimson, de- 
lightfully refreshing to the eye. All the woodwork is drab, 
in likeness to the paper, which bears a large gold ‘‘ fleur 
de lis,” in quatre-foils of light drab on a dark drab ground. 
The furniture of this apartment is especially odd. It is of 
some velvety material, and its changeable greenish-brown 
color doubtless represents one of those peculiar shadings 
recently brought to notice by William Morris, the English 
poet. The mantels, here as in almost every other cham- 
ber throughout the club, are especially worthy of note. 
They are of walnut, adorned with narrow gold panelings, 
on which vine-like adornments of leafage are painted with 
admirable skill. The chief mirror at the west end of this 
room deserves more than passing notice. It is set within 
a sort of alcove, with striking pilasters and entablatures 
to serve as its frame, these being embellished with ex- 
quisite semblances of running vines. ‘‘ Student” lamps 
are used in this apartment, and the broad, low tables are 
covered with morocco-cased files of all the best London 
and New York weeklies. 

The large room which faces on Fifth Avenue, is con- 
siderably smaller than the one just described, though its 
spaciousness is still a very distinct fact. Its carpet (which 
a witty member of the club once likened to ‘* chow-chow”’) 
is of small, irregular figures, scattered over a ground of 
mustard-yellow. The furniture is a velvet rep, rich olive- 
brown in hue, and the leather wall-papering, on which is 
embossed a diaper-pattern of brown, black and gold, amid 
a green ground, has become the admiration of all who 
enjoy what is loveliest and most unique in upholstery. 
In the midst of this room is a circular divan, dear to the 
soul of the traditional club-lounger. The ceilings are 
heavily paneled and of much lighter tone than the walls, 
Three broad windows look forth upon Fifth Avenue, On 
the capacious tables are to be found copies of all the 
better New York daily journals. A voluminous oriental 
‘** portiére ” drapes the main doorway leading from the hall. 

On the second floor the principal appointments of the 
hall are similar to those below. On our right, as we 
ascend the soft-carpeted stairs, we find the billiard-room ; 
directly in front is the reading-room, or library, and on 
our left we gain a glimpse of the card-room, The design 
of the billiard-room walls may be called, as usual, mixed 


Eastlake and naturalistic. The wainscotings are delight- 
fully quaint, being semi-Moorish in character. The floor 
is overspread with soft red rugs. The tables are of 


mingled satinwood and maple, and costly in the extreme. 
Black leather cushions line the walls of this apartment, 
and over them, at various intervals, jut forth chandeliers 
of nickel and brass, which, like those immediately above 
the billiard tables, are notable for their original nicety of 
workmanship. 

The card-room is carpeted in warm crimson, while its 
wall-papering is fawn color, with a small sunflower as 
principal Queen Anne detail. The woodwork through- 
out is of ebony. Small card-tables, scattered here and 
there, at once attest the character of this room, whose 
chief defect is possibly a too sharp bringing together of 
contrasts. The mantel-effects are positive marvels of 
beauty, the mantels themselves being of ebony, with a 
red marble fireplace beneath. 

Perhaps the most attractive and beautiful room in the 
club is its library. This is, in reality, two rooms, with 
a folding-door between them, kept constantly open, The 
low book-cases are of mahogany, while all the remaining 
woodwork is painted a dull, sombre red. The walls are 
of pale green, with very charming Eastlake decorations, 
while Hebrew inscriptions in gilt characters gleam at 
intervals along the ceiling. Two very long tables, cov- 
ered with green leather, bear a number of rare faience 
and porcelain lamps—these tables themselves being 
strictly in the Queen Anne pattern, with vermiculated 
panels set into their mahogany sides. The mantels, also 
mahogany, are likewise of the Queen Anne style, but 
here the total absence of blue china is a conspicuous 
point, their niches being perfectly empty. The carpet 
and ‘‘portiéres” of this apartment are of dull tints, 
but the chandeliers, made of cedar-wood with fantastic 
embellishments, are remarkable for their beauty and 
brilliancy. 

In the very extensive dining-room, on the third floor 
of the building, we find a light tone prevalent, though 
the gold-and-brown paper is divided into large panels 
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by a wide maroon border. One might call the carpet in 
this room rather too furiously red. An immense man- 
tel-piece is at the west side, wrought in two-colored 
woods, and in verde-antique marble with inlaid bronze 
panels containing figures in bold relief. The steel- 
and-bronze grate is ornamented by two splendid steel 
griffons, after the manner of andirons. 

The two private dining-rooms are of a much more 
unobtrusive style. In these we find such delightful 
features as a carven ebony table; crystal chandeliers, 
arranged as brackets, in each corner; brown and pale- 
buff furniture, relieved with medieval shapes of dragons ; 
carpet of a half-Eastern, half-Gothic design, with the 
Oriental yellow as the basis of color; and papering of 
the favorite brown, bronze and gold mixture, with some- 
thing of a tapestry texture. 

Altogether, the Union Club, since its recent decora- 
tions were made, occupies a high position among the 
most luxurious of New York structures. Refinement is 
everywhere evident, tempering anything like a too lavish 
display, and winning from wealthful expenditure its best 
practical results. EDGAR FAWCETT. 





THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY ROOMS. 





WHEN the Decorative Art Rooms were first opened in 
New York, not long ago, the enterprise was an experi- 
ment. It was the first definite attempt which had been made 
to collect this artistic handwork of which sc much had been 
done since the Centennial Exhibition, and put it on the 
market in a regular business way. It was an attempt to 
bring women who wanted the work to do, into direct com- 
munication with women who wanted the work done ; for, 
although it is by no means a feminine monopoly, the pretty 
rooms on East Nineteenth street are full of the handiwork 
of women, and probably women are the principal traffickers 
in these dainty wares. 

The enterprise is a success. 
a most palpable hit. 


The experiment has proved 
At a very moderate commission on 
the sales, the rooms have proved self-supporting finan- 
cially ; women in all parts of the country find here a mar- 
ket for any work of genuine value ; the demand for decor- 
ative art work has been stimulated by being systematically 
supplied, and, fortunately for all concerned, a good stand- 
ard of excellence in work has been maintained by a com- 
mittee who set their faces as a flint against artistic rubbish. 

Work, in order to be accepted and placed on sale, must 
have a certain amount of artistic beauty and good mechan- 
ical execution, while on pieces of unusual excellence the 
seal of the society is bestowed. 

An hour in these decorative art salesrooms gives one a 
very fair idea of what American women are doing just 
now. The first object which attracts the attention of the 
visitor on entering the hall, is an old-fashioned distaff with 
its bunch of flax. A distaff is the latest whim of the de- 
votees of bric-a-brac, and has found its way from the 
neglected garret into many an American parlor. Who 
would have thought there were so many? Or is there a 
manufactory where they supply the demand for old- 
fashioned spinning wheels? Opposite hangs a medallion 
in plaster, a piece of specimen work in modeling, and 
below is the card of the taacher, stating terms for lessons. 

Entering the front room at the right, one’s first impres- 
sion is of a bazaar full of dainty fabrics, and vivid with 
color, which is so broken into bits, that it givesa kaleido- 
scopic effect. All this color resolves itself presently into 
screens, decorated china, on the mantel, in cases and 
hanging on the wall, and also large cases full of Kensing- 
ton art needlework. 

This work is, much of it, beautiful and effective. It is 
done in every variety of color and material, from the design 
on burlap or self-colored canvas, done in the Kensington 
crewels, which will wash, up to the most elaborate satin 
screens, embroidered in silk. From the beginning of 
time women have found pleasure and profit in needle- 
craft, and I have seen birds and branches as faithfully 
wrought out in silk embroidery by one of our New Eng- 
land grandmothers, who had only her ‘‘ sampler stitch” 
to guide her, as any of this royal art needlework. The 
difference in the value of that work and such as this lies 
wholly in the design. Women have learned to draw, and 
so, whatever the design, it has an artistic value and means 
something. For instance, this ‘‘etching” on a gray can- 
vas screen of the figure of a woman catching birds ina net 
in the air. It is exquisitely drawn; the figure, with its 
wind-blown drapery, has the strong and simple outlines 
of the antique. The birds are live birds, executed with 
such spirit that you can almost hear the light rush of their 
wings in flight. This is, in design, the best piece of 


needlework in the room, and is one of the only two which 
have been stamped with the seal of the society. 
The design is drawn by the Vice-President of the so- 








ciety and worked out by a lady who does much of this 
work, and who would earn much more money than she 
already does if she were able to draw her own designs. 
This emphasizes the fact that women who wish to earn 
money by doing this kind of work must have art training. 
They must be independent in design. The artisan must 
be also the artist, or else must be content with the 
second-rate wages always awarded to mere mechanical 
execution. 

Another beautiful screen on which the seal of the society 
has been placed, is of yellow satin, bordered with a wide 
margin of rich maroon velvet and fringe. Across this 
gold background is thrown a blackberry branch, in leaf 
and blossom. It is very faithfully done, both in drawing 
and in color. © 

A very little experience in drawing our American plant- 
forms teaches one to go for beauty and sharpness of out- 
line in the leaf and flower, to wild flowers and weeds, 
rather than to the petted plants of the greenhouse. Out 
in the still green spaces of the woods, they grow as they 
please, and keep their individuality, while cultivated 
flowers, like cultivated people, are apt to be very much 
alike. ‘‘ The esthetic bulrush” waves in every corner of 
these decorative art rooms, and when this has been 
neglected, the artist has still found her most effective de- 
signs among plants which bear it a family resemblance. 
Strong-leaved flags, ‘‘ fleur-de-lis,” stately golden-rod are 
here, while ferns and grasses have a quaint, delicate beauty 
of which one neve: tires. 

These screens are framed, some of them in ebonized 
wood, and some in light w7od, as maple, according to 
color. Some of the frames are elaborately carved, some 
are entirely plain. In the cases filled with needlework, 
are articles of every variety, from the tiny Japanese doy- 
leys, with a bird or butterfly, or hieroglyphic etched on 
them, to the elaborate tablespread of satin, of the most 
zsthetic shade of green, and embroidered in gold. There 
are window curtains and hangings for portiéres. There 
are embroidered panels for chairs, and several chairs, up- 
holstered, display the work to advantage. 

There is much decorated china, of various degrees of 
excellence in execution. On the whole, the work indicates 
a hopeful outgrowth from the idea that decoration is pic- 
ture-making. The work is done in a truer spirit, with 
more simplicity, and consequently with more effect than in 
our first amateur work, and we are not nearly so likely, as 
we were in the beginning of our ceramic craze, to get z 
lovely face on a painted dinner plate, or Guido’s Aurora 
on a placque. Some one has dared to put Cabanel’s 
‘* Echo,” in sepia colors on a placque, and although the 
mechanical execution is fair, one shivers at the glitter of 
the enamel and the hard outlines of the figure. The com- 
mittee should not have passed it. It is bad art. The 
prettiest and most satisfying decorations on exhibition are 
those which throw single flowers and grasses, with an oc- 
casional bird or butterfly across the solid tinted back- 
ground. 

Some of the little wooden plates decorated in water- 
color are very well done. The plates themselves are quite 
dainty. They are made of clean, sweet maple, cut into 
sheets the thickness of blotting paper, and then bent into 
shape. One is decorated in the peacock feather, now so 
popular, and on another is a bit of golden-rod, with a blue 
bird flying over it. Sometimes the wood is so shaded in 
color that it has the effect of a sky, across which birds are 
flying. 

There is illuminated stationery in all colors and designs ; 
all the pretty and dainty trifles that a fertile fancy can 
conceive. ; 

Among the pottery is one tiny jug, which one familiar 
with her work recognizes instantly as that of Miss 
McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, who has rediscovered the 
Limoges glaze, and is producing much exquisite work. 
This little jug is a specimen of that faience. As unmis- 
takably characteristic of the artist are Madam Teresa 
Hegg’s water-colors which hang here on the wall, two 
flower pieces, which have been sent all the way from Ger- 
many by this celebrated flcwer painter. There are a 
number of decorated tiles, some of them very good in 
aesign, and some very commonplace, with a sore lack of 
imagination. Two young ladies in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, have sold much of this work here. They fill orders 
promptly, and do good work. 

A set of tiles aroun? a grate is done in a running design 
of holly. In drawing and color, it is bold and effective, 
rather than beautiful. 

There is very little wood-carving. Two hall chairs in 
oak, elaborately carved and upholstered in green leather, 
are the work of some carver in this city. Of women’s 
work in wood, there are but two specimens, a hanging 
cabinet and a parlor easel with two sliding shelves and a 
portfolio. Both articles are of black walnut, elaborately 
carved in natural and conventional designs ; they are from 
St. Louis, and have the characteristics of what is known 
as the Cincinnati wood-carving. 





Two bas-reliefs in plaster, on an easel, are marked 
‘‘sold.” One gives two cranes, against the backgroynd 
of a closed barn door. The other is a group of the same 
birds with the addition of a woman with a baby in her 
arms. One or two other small pieces in full relief com- 
plete the modeling on exhibition, all of which is the 
work of two ladies in Newark. 

There are mirror frames, some ¢ 
unique. One is a beveled frame of ebonized wood, 
painted in sprays of purple convolvuli. Another is a flat 
frame of dead gold ; trailing across the top and half-way 
down the side are some scarlet running vine, with sharp 
pointed leaves, like tongues of flame; and across the top 
and turning che corner in like manner, is written in old, 
quaint, illuminated text: ‘‘I behold my shadow, and 
pass.” It is a pretty conceit, and beautifully executed. 

This is a sketch, and by no means an exhaustive 
catalogue of the contents of the Decorative Art Rooms. 
It is pleasant to add, that while these notes were written, 
work was sold, orders were taken, and the rooms were 
constantly full of interested spectators and purchasers. 

CaAListA HALSEY. 


‘which are pretty and 


OUR FIRST PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 





THE etching by Jules Jacquemart, which illustrates 
our first page, shows us a ‘‘console” of the period of 
Louis XV. This piece of furniture, which is shaped like 
half of a table, is fastened against the wall, often in front 
of a mirror. The wood is elaborated with paintings, 
covered with hard varnish to imitate the effects produced 
by the Chinese lacquers, which were in vogue at the 
time this table was made. It is probably by the cele- 
brated Martin, who gave his name to the varnish he dis- 
covered. He was only a carriage painter, but the simple 
words ‘‘Vernis par Martin” added to the signature of 
the artist would augment the value of an article ten-fold. 

The assemblage of easy curves which combine to form 
the general outline and the elementary details of this 
‘‘ensemble” are typical of that period of the history of 
c signing, when the stately and heavy Louis XIV style 
had given place to more graceful forms which seem to 
bend iaemselves in homage to ‘‘la belle Du Barri,” 
and her vyal ‘‘La France.” When the regency came, 
art felt the influence of a lax government, and style de- 
generated into the ‘‘ Rocaille,” and from there fell into 
the ‘‘ Rococo.” 

The ‘‘ garniture” of fine pieces which stands on the 
console belonged to Marie Antoinette. Under the reign 
of Louis XVI the art of decoration reached the most 
exquisite perfection it has yet attained in France. 

The centre piece is a Chinese vase in craquelin, with 
mountings in gilt bronze, chiselled by Gouthiére, the 
master of all French bronze workers. Since the reign 
of Louis XV, when the first embassy from China reached 
Paris, Chinese earthenware had become very fashionable, 
and the influence of Oriental design is very apparent in 
the Chinese figures, very French in style, which we find 
in the compositions of Watteau and Boucher, and which 
received the very appropriate cognomen of ‘‘ Chinois de 
paraxent.” The figures in the candelabra are by Falco- 
net, who, after he had adorned Versailles and Trianon 
with exquisite little bits of art, went to Russia to execute 
the colossal statue of Peter the Great. 

The bases are in white marble, trimmed with bronze 
in ‘‘ or mat.” 





THE HARMONY OF COLORS. 


WITH some of the Oriental nations, especially the Jap- 
anese, who have taught us so muca in Decorative Art, the 
knowledge of harmony in color seems to be intuitive. 
The commonest designs of the Japanese artist or even 
artisan show how rarely the judgment of the workman is 
at fault in this regard. With us Americans, however, it 
is different. Those who understand the combination of 
colors with reference to artistic effect are decidedly in the 
minority. Many of the most beautiful combinations, it is 
true, are arrived at by chance, taste aiding in the selec- 
tion ; but there are certain principles underlying such 
happy results, indicating beforehand the colors that will 
blend appropriately, and anybody may learn these who 
will take the trouble to study the chromatic scale, as it 
may be called, which we give below. Any one of these 
colors placed in proximity to the colors that immediately 
precede or follow it will allow of that easy gradation or 
transition which results in harmony, while contrast will 
be obtained by a further range. 

To apply these colors, supposing you wish to associate 
silver blond with an appropriate tint other than a differ- 
ent shade of blond, you may associate with tawny, or, if 
seeking an effective contrast, with violet red. Taking 




















violet, a gentle and easy transition will be obtained by 
introducing blue or azure, or yellowish azure, while a 
good contrasting color exists in yellow itself. The scale 
is an ascending as well as a descending one, and thus 
lake may be adopted in connection with red, orange, or 
its associate tints, or with green, and the variety of com- 
bined tints in which green predominates, while extreme 
confrast will be obtained by referring to a higher number. 


CHROMATIC SCALE, 


1. Silver blond. 16. Azure. 31. Greenish purple. 
2. Blond. 17. Yellowish azure. 32. Green. 

3. Golden blond. 18. Very bright yellow 33. Yellowish green. 
4. Brilliant blond. 19. Yellow. 34. Yellow green. 

5. Tawny. 20. Brilliant yellow. 35. Orange green. 

6. Brilliant tawny. 21. Orange yellow. 36. Greenish orange. 
7. Copper red. 22. Orange. 37. Rose orange. 

8. Ochre. 23. Reddish orange. 38. Rose lake. 

9. Violet ochre. 24. Red orange. 39. Violet lake. 

10. Violet red. 25. Orange red. 40. Greenish orange. 
11. Violet. 26. Orange lake. 41. Green. 

12. Indigo. 27. Lake. 42. Yellowish green. 
13. Deep blue. 28. Brilliant lake. 43. Reddish yellow 
14. Blue. 29. Purpled lake. green. 

15. Clear blue. 30. Bluish lake. 44. Rose lake. 


This list of colors is by no means exhaustive, but it has 
the merit of having its correspondence in nature, and 
really presenting a natural order. Thus the tints from 
Nos. I to 12 are exactly those which gan be so blended or 
separately presented as to exhibit the colors which the 
clouds assume, which are black or very pure ash color ; 
white, or very slight ash color; the color of smoke or 
coffee ; red, more or less fiery ; blue, very deep, and 
sometimes approaching the violet. The first blond is 
properly that of light hair in childhood, which becomes 
progressively deeper in the order of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 in 
the scaie. These first tints, too, are those which are ob- 
served about the moon when she is surrounded by clouds. 
The tints from Nos, 12 to 28 have their types in the sky 
constantly before our eyes, for who is there who knows 
not the sky, ‘‘ with rosy forehead and golden feet ?” The 
tints of ghe dawning day are presented in this very order ; 
hence its naturalness and the reliance that may be placed 
on this portion of the scale for a choice of delicately- 
graduated hues. The tints produced by vapors and clouds 
are those which range from Nos. 29 to 38. They contain 
in general more fire than the natural tints of the sky, but 
this quality is nothing in comparison with the purity, 
vividness, and variety of these secondary tints. They 
are represented at evening in the lower region of the at- 
mosphere, when the air «.o longer retains its transparency 
It is those vapors to which 
we attribute the inflamed appearance of the sky, because 
they possess the power of transmitting the tints from Nos. 
39 to 44, which are those of a fiery cast. 


and is charged with vapors. 





HOME UPHOLSTERY. 





I.—CuRTAINS. 


Owing to the great interest shown in ornamental furni- 
ture and its accessories, ladies should have some practical 
knowledge in the important branch of upholstery. For- 
merly a few orders to tradesmen were all that devolved 
upon the mistress of a house ; now she not only chooses 
the material but ornaments it, and often takes an active 
share in its making up. 
the business necessarily monopolized by men, such as the 


True, there are many parts of 


fixing of complicated and heavy draperies, etc., which 
call for considerable muscular strength. However, for 
some parts of the work women’s skill is more than ever 
in request, We propose, therefore, to give a few hints on 
this matter for the help of the housewife. 

Curtains, portiéres, and hangings may receive some 
remarks before speaking of the more elaborate sofa covers, 
etc. The first attention is to be directed to choice of 
material, lining, color, and trimming ; in this we do not 
go into very minute particulars, as our aim is rather to 
deal with the making up of fabrics than their artistic bear- 
ings. Asto material, the selection depends upon the 
probable cost, and the appropriation of the hangings ; 
these being either employed to exclude draught or to or- 
nament both windows and doors, not only in apartments 
but also in staircases, corridors, tents and verandahs. 
Curtains for staircase windows and mirrors on landings 
are chosen in accordance with the rest of the decoration. 
In lofty corridors opening out into suites of rooms, cur- 
tains are suspended from a pole stretched across the pas- 
sage way at about three-fourths of its length. The space 
intervening between it and the nearest door, is convenient 
for placing out of sight tables, flower vases, etc., either 
before or after a dinner party or ball. Pretty chintz cur- 
tains also serve at times to divide off a portion of a bed 
or dressing room, or to conceal a recess, which, furnished 
with pegs, is thus transformed intoa kind of hanging 





wardrobe. Occasionally double curtains are employed— 
for instance, lace with velvet and silk, etc., cherry-red 
satin cloth with top curtains, in reseda-colored woolen 
material, or Aubusson rep, matching the portiére, upon 
brocade harmonizing with the easy chairs, the latter cut 
eight inches longer to serve as a border. 

Having then settled to which of these uses our curtains 
are to be applied, the next step will be making a choice 
between the innumerable stuffs and artistic colors every- 
where exhibited. There are velvet, plush, brocade, satin, 
waste silks, Oriental fabrics, heavy carpet-like textures 
interwoven with gold thread, damask, and satin cloth, 
besides serge that drapes so beautifully, reps, moreens, 
baizes, camel-hair blankets, 
cloth, etc. 
replaced the old-fashioned glazed chintzes. 


cloths, charity oatmeal 
In lighter textures, cretonnes have almost 
Those now 
manufactured show increasingly artistic conceptions, and 
some of the latest, depicting an historical or Watteau 
scene, are sold at eight guineas per pair, in lengths of 
four yards each. Crash, Bolton and workhouse sheeting 
look charming, as do also hop-sacking, unbleached linen, 
twill, and Java canvas, without mentioning the numerous 
kinds of white and colored muslin, lace, and guipure ; 
and the more homely ones in knitting, netting, and cro- 
chet. Madras and 
specially in dwarf curtains. 
texture, the sunlight sheds a soft glow on the Oriental de- 


Cretan muslins win great favor, 


Through their gauze-like 
signs, and the effect is really lovely. There are several 
varieties of this rather costly tissue, including the striped 
with opaque bars in dull colors, alternating with an equal 
groundwork space, the fan and the floriated with patterns 
seemingly darned into the fabric. A similar kind has the 
scrolls, etc., wrought entirely in white, and the threads, 
cut on the wrong side, render the surface quite fluffy. 
Some of the Japanese paper curtains display really good 
designs, and are often found very useful while moving, or 
as a temporary substitute for more expensive hangings. 
Fireplace curtains appear in extremely handsome ma- 
terials, such as cloth of gold, satin, velvet, brocade, and 
The Oriental 
style being now so popular, Persian needlework harmon- 


painted or embroidered Indian muslin. 


izes perfectly with the quaint chimney-piece decoration, 
and utilizes to advantage any carefully stored specimens 
too short for window curtains, yet too entire for scattering 
about on small cushions and chair seats. With regard to 
color, we may choose peacock from the deepest to the 
coldest tint, golden and russet browns, sage greens, dull 
brick-reds, and in fact all unobtrusive tints, as suitable 
for every furniture. As a rule, window curtains gently 
contrast with the wall paper; and portiéres, though not 
necessarily of similar material or design, must be in ac- 
cordance with both. In patterns, running sprays are pre- 
ferable to the flat heaviness of scroll figures. Designs 
traversing an entire surface give a better effect than regular 
bands leaving intermediate spaces of groundwork color. 
It should also be borne in mind that horizontal stripes give 
greater breadth, while perpendicular ones add to the ap- 
parent height of a low-pitched room. 

Cretonnes and mixed fabrics need nothing when woven 
both sides alike ; but such materials as velvet, satin, etc., 
have generally a backing of foulard, twill, silk, merino, 
or coburg. To improve the set of heavy textures, an in- 
terlining of some woolen substance is occasionally added. 
The somewhat harsh whiteness of muslins is sometimes 
relieved by colored tarletan. 
pleasantly, and is generally considered to set off the fur- 
niture, 
box-plaited wall hangings and screens), plain and Swiss 


This diffuses the light more 
In bed fittings (curtains, pillow cases and quilts, 


muslin is enhanced by a lining of colored satteen or cam- 
bric. Thus we lately saw a charming bed-room for a 
young lady, in which muslin curtains were draped on pink 
satteen, and bordered by a fringe of pink and green balls 
to harmonize with the lining and paper. Abroad, lace or 
embroidered muslin curtains are frequently hung inside 
the bedstead, softening off the rich tints of silk and dam- 
ask. Linings, generally speaking, harmonize with the 
prevailing tint in the curtain pattern, though pale blue, 
rose, buff, and creamy white accord with almost every 
color. 

Many materials are so beautiful in themselves that trim- 
ming is perfectly optional. In plain fabrics, howgyer, or- 
namentation considerably enhances the general appear- 
ance. Manufacturers prepare fringes, cords and galloons 
to match most of their textures; and in woman’s work, 
tent stitch, as well as almost every kind of embroidery 
and lace, is brought into requisition. Needlework has 
undoubtedly a richer effect on the fabric itself, but for 
economy and convenience independent bands are to be 
recommended. They can ornament two or three pairs of 
curtains, and in alterations are available for any further 
use, Carefully tacked, stitched, and pressed, these bands 
set so beautifully flat that they seem to form part of the 
material. Muslin curtains may be tastefully edged 
with plain or scalloped frilling, and lace of every kind, 





cate bracket or étagére. 





THE ART AMATEUR. _ i" 


with a colored ribbon threaded in and out of the heading, 
or a corresponding insertion let in at about the distance 
of its own width. The place of ornamentation rather 
varies ; if required asa finish to the edge, the trimming 
borders the sides alone, or the sides and hem; in other 
arrangements it crosses the curtain at a distance of six or 
eight inches from the top and lower part. The latter, 
particularly for portiéres and wall hangings, is decidedly 
the best—a horizontal line cannot be completely lost in a 
fold, as sometimes happens to a perpendicular pattern, 
Dados, formerly limited to portiéres, etc., are now very 
much applied to window curtains; thus a sage-green 
serge has a 25-in. or 27-in. dado of peacock-blue velvet 
plush, felled on, and the seam hidden with fancy stitches. 
Above is a space of about eight inches, adorned with em- 
broidery, and surmounting this an equally broad band of 
the plush. 

Many hangings, also, like screens, are entirely covered 
with scroll and floral patterns, outlined in colored silks, 
and a great deal of gold thread. 

For panels, satin, linen, and gilt leather painting is the 
latest novelty. 


‘A LADY'S BEDCHAMBER. 


THE most sumptuously-furnished bedchamber we have 
ever heard of is that of a French lady; it is thus de- 
scribed by a Paris correspondent: The couch has a 
counterpane of sky-blue brocaded satin, turned up with 
pale pink. The pillowsare of holland lawn, triply edged 


with richest lace. The bedstead itself is a mass of elab- 


orate carving and gilding. The ‘‘ruelle” of the bed is 
screened bya magnificent piece of tapestry, designed and 
A tripod table 


The carpet is 


woven in the workshops of M. Penon. 
of oxidized silver stands by the bedside. 
of triple velvet pile. A portal, veiled by hangings of 
damask, leads to the adjoining breakfast-room. Cabi- 
nets, ‘‘fauteuils ” and footstools of superb material and 
workmanship, and an infinity of costly knicknacks scat- 
tered about, fill up this enchanting ‘‘installation.” But 
the chief charm of this Abode of the Graces consists in 
the ‘‘encadrement,” the softly-surging mass of draperies 
which serve as a framework to the entire apartment, and 
which are composed of a deep sea-green plush velvet, 
giving very bright high lights, and with heavy bullion 
fringes and tassels, the last culminating in one large 
“gland” of chenille, which is pendant from the ceiling 
almost like untoa chandelier. The scheme of color, it will 
be seen, is wonderfully subtle, 
turning from the frame of dark-green drapery, with its 
beamy lights and reflections, you were gazing at a warmly- 
‘ It is a selenograph combined with an “‘ effet 


The effect is as though, 


lit boudoir. 
de lampe.”’ 








Kmong the Dealers. 


RATTAN FURNITURE.—The near approach of summer, with its 
torrid heat, leads those who love home comfort to prepare their 
door and window screens, and other conveniences for admitting 
air to their rooms while excluding the dust of the street, also to 
look about for a substitute for the heavy furniture appropriate to 
the winter season, but too warm for the dog-days, That substitute 
is found in the light, graceful and clean-looking rattan furniture, 
which is yearly growing more popular here, though hardly as rapidly 
as its excellence demands. In England and France it is seen 
almost everywhere, particularly in the latter country, where the 
‘‘ Oxford chairs” are much used. On this side of the water Amer- 
ican ingenuity has been applied to the manufacture of this kind of 
furniture, with excellent results, the American rattan article be- 
ing stronger, lighter and of more elegant design than the European 
goods, while it is at the same time of more uniform quality, It is 
made either plain or gilded; it can be adorned with decorative 
needlework and embroidery according to taste, and chairs or lounges 
may be used with or without cushions. There is not a corner of a 
summer sitting-room cr a lady’s boudoir for which an appropriate 
article of furniture in rattan is not produced, even to the most deli- 
The writer has seen entire rooms set with 
this handsome furniture, with charming effect. Managers of 
theaters, with an eye for the beautiful, are very fond of using rattan 
furniture in their ‘‘ mises en scénes.” There is nothing more ele- 
gant for a summer room than the skeleton work-tables or stands 
now made of rattan, with the work-bag netted in strong netting 
silk, producing a rich effect by the employment of three shades, or 
two contrasting colors, four rows of each color, Any woman of 
taste can decorate them or any other article of rattan furniture. If 
they would know what can be accomplished in this direction, let 
them call at the warerooms of the Wakefield Rattan Company, 
No. 814 Broadway, where every variety of needlework dec« ration 
may be seen applied totheirfurniture. The illustration on page 19 
shows one of the work-stands alluded to. It gives the decorated 
tasseled top and the work-bag beneath. The mesh of the work- 
bag should not be wider than one inch, and in making it should be 
begun from the center, and worked around, increasing every third 
round, making two stitches in every alternate loop. The added 


tassels should match the netting. 
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SPURIOUS ANTIQUES AND “TRUCKAG 





ITTLE difficulty is found 
in tracing the French 
word, ‘‘truckage,” to 
the English ‘‘ truck.” 
The term is used by the 
French to express. that 
art which the present 
mania for collecting old- 
fashioned bibelots has 
brought to a degree of 
perfection 
amateurs suspect. 
manufacture of 


which few 
The 


**an- 





tiques” has for some time been 


a very productive busi- 
and many collectors, nay, many experts, gloat 
over art treasures of ancient times which have just been 
made in the work-shop “‘ round the corner.” It is impos- 
sible to lay down any rules by which imitations may be 
detected, for the knowledge of such things can only be 
imparted by long practice and experience, and the best 
expert is often puzzled and has often to give evasive 
answers. A few hints, however, may be given to be- 
ginners in the coilecting business which will prove use- 
ful and interesting. 

The Chinese imitate their old wares with great perfec- 
tion. The well-known story of a priest who kept in the 
sanctuary of his temple a marvelous piece of white porce- 
lain, which had no equal in quality or luster, shows us to 
what extent the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee ” can make counterfeits. 
One day a traveler asked to see this piece, and examined 
it carefully. A few months after he returned, and pre- 
sented to the astonished priest the duplicate of the vase 
he had always considered as unique. The old man was 
dumbfounded ; it was a piece of unquestionable age. The 
paste, the glaze, even the texture bore evidence of its 
antiquity ; and yet the traveler, who was a skillful potter, 
averred that he had made it since he had seen the original, 
the size of which he had measured with his hand, and the 
texture of which he had taken an imprint of with some wax 
concealed in his sleeve. 


ness, 


What a lesson in this anecdote for collectors ! 

In the productions of Japan, when the pieces are of 
high class, or richly ornamented, the difference is more 
easily detected. The old ones, made for princes or Daimios, 
were produced regardiess of cost. The artisan, who was 
paid by the year, and not by the piece, as in modern times, 
always endeavored to reach the highest craftsmanship, so 
that his name would godown to posterity. Consequently 
the work was elaborate, and often painfully minute. In 
the modern imitations, which are made to sell, more rapid 
and effective methods are employed, and with a little ex- 
perience it is easy to recognize them. European tools 
have also been introduced, and if the expert is familiar 
with the manufacture of pottery, which he ought to be, the 
marks left in the paste by the tools will often show him 
that pieces reputed to be several centuries old were made 
with tools used in Japan for the first time about five years 
ago. So-called old pieces have also defects in the glaze 
or the paste which could never have occurred accidentally, 
and a man who knows pottery-making will at once detect 
the intention of the cunning Jap to make defective pieces 
on purpose to stamp them wh a ‘‘cachet” of antiquity. 

In European porcelains, most of the important factories, 
such as Sévres and Dresden, stamp their biscuits on the 
bottom in blue under the glaze. After the glaze has been 
applied, the pieces that are not first-class are sold undec- 
orated, but the stamp of the factory has been cancelled 
by a slight cut through the glaze, done with a wheel. 
Dealers buy these blanks, fill up the cuts, have them dec- 
orated like the perfect pieces, and sell them as genuine. 
By passing the finger nail over the mark of the factory, 
the cut isalways perceptil le. Besides this mark, to make 
the piece perfect, one, and often two other marks, such as 
that of the gilder and painter are necessary. On “‘ scratch” 
pieces these never tally in date, and we often see a piece 
of Sévres china bearing the factory mark of 1859, for in- 
stance, with a gilder’s stamp of 1848, and a painter’s mark 
of the last century. If the pieces are entirely spurious 
the marks are so carelessly made that a little experience 
will teach the collector to detect them at sight. 

One of the great troubles of an expert are family tradi- 
It is a thankless task to show up as a falsehood 
and, however carefully it is 


tions. 
the relics of past generations ; 


done, the unfortunate expert is always blamed for it. If 
the piece to be judged is genuine, the whole family say : 
‘* We knew it!” If it is not, the expert is politely shown 
to the door, as if it was his fault. 
many a piece of porcelain. 


This is the history of 
A document is found in some 
” stating that Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid 
sent to Lord Fitzpotter a vase of Persian earthenware in 
the year 1620, in appreciation of his heroic conduct in 
the war in Dalmatia. His grandson finds this paper 
but where is the vase? A general search begins among 
the sisters, the cousins and the aunts, and at a solemn 
family conclave it is decided that one particular piece of 
pottery, held by the family, must be the vase in question, 
and so it is accepted at large. The next generation show 
it to an expert. This unfortunate hears the family record, 
sees the original document, and generally tries to get out 
of the scrape ; but if hard pressed, to save his own repu- 
tation, he will often show the astonished relatives of the 
great man the stamp of some Staffordshire factory of the 
early part of this century. 
drowned. 

Modern pottery boiled in oil and buried in wood ashes 
soon becomes very old. Ivories boiled in honey and 
hung up the chimney quickly become venerable antiques. 
Glass buried in a stable becomes iridiscent, and many a 
bottle of the time of Charles II, fished out of the Thames, 
the water of which has wonderful chemical properties, has 
been sold as old Roman glass. 

For many years, near one of the piles of London bridge 
stood an old man, up to his knees in water, washing out 
in a wooden pan, at low tide, the mud he scraped up from 
the bottom of the Thames. A crowd would gather near 
him and follow, with interest, his patient labors. Often 
confederates in the crowd would help to increase the ex- 
citement. Panful after panful would be washed out, till 
at last the old fellow’s eyes would glow, and an old rusty 
key would be found. Next would come a dagger, then a 
brass buckle. After a little wrangling, in which the Brit- 
ish Museum would always be the aquatic antiquarian’s 
stand-by, a provincial collector, for the small sum of one 
pound, would carry off these unique specimens, and the 
old man would begin again, bringing up the key, a dagger 
and a buckle soon after, exactly similar to those disposed 
of. A shop in Fore street made them at a reduced price 
for him, in consideration of the large supply he required. 

Birmingham, for a long time, supplied Egypt, Greece 
and Italy with antiques, but the work was of too inferior a 
quality to deceive people when knowledge began to be 
diffused among collectors, and now Salonica, Athens, 
Naples, Alexandria and Rome manufacture their older 
stocks. The coins of Cleopatra, Caesar and Anthony, 
which Napoleon found in Egypt, were genuine antiques 
it is true, but they were sent from Paris, and hidden on 
purpose in the desert. Many a Gallo-Roman museum 
contains things found by Napoleon III himself, which had 
for years before adorned the shelves of some old bric-a-brac 
shop in Paris. The buttons found on the battle-field of 
Waterloo are made in England, and much of the olive-wood 
from Jerusalem comes from the Rue du Faubourg du Tem- 
ple. The best advice we can give to incipient collectors 
is to purchase articles that are handsome, and in the pos- 
session of which they will find enjoyment for the eye and 
the mind. But, unless archeological treasures can be 
purchased from dealers whose reputation is beyond ques- 
tion, let them be careful about buying Napoleons of the 
time of Cleopatra, FREDERIC Vors. 


old ‘‘secrétaire, 


And so are many kittens 





FORGED COINS. 


ALTHOUGH the taste for gathering rare and ancient 
coins was long prevalent among savants and antiquaries, 
it was ffét until the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that true collections were really formed. Numismatics 
then became a science, the number of whose students has 
steadily increased until they are now found among all 
classes of people. The liking for the study has, with 
many, grown into a passion. 

At the period referred to, so great became the demand 
for these beautiful relics, yet so limited was the means of 
acquiring them, that skillful engravers soon found that 
fortunes were to be made by clever counterfeits, and their 
dies and struck-coins became all but perfect imitations 
of the originals. 

Some Italians in Smyrna, early in the sixteenth cen- 





tury, seem to have been the first to engage in this busi- 
ness, and so much skill did they bring to bear on their 
work, that even to this day their counterfeits are sold as 
genuine coins. Specimens of their forgeries are very 
numerous. The next to follow in this dishonest occu- 
pation were members of a family at Padua. The name 
‘*Paduans” was given to them, and the same term is 
still applied to designate their clever productions, which 
are principally imitations of the scarcer coins of the 
Roman Emperors. 

Not to dwell too long on the list of these forgers, I will 
pass to the master of them all, one Becker, who lived in 
Germany at the beginning of this century. He was a 
man of high cultivation, a savant and an artist, who 
began by collecting coins from a love of science. Being 
of dissipated habits, however, and lacking the means to 
indulge them, he fell back upon his skill as an engraver, 
and cut several hundred dies, from which he struck 
thousands of coins, which were really admirable imita- 
tions of the genuine ones, and in the purest of metal. 
To give them an antique appearance, he used to place 
them in a box under his carriage, among old, rusty nails 
and other rubbish. He carried them with him in this 
way On numerous excursions, and the rubbing and tum- 
bling which they thus received by contact with the rusty 
nails, produced the worn and ancient look so much de- 
sired. He facetiously called these journeys the ‘‘ Prom- 
enade of the Ancients.” ; 

At the present time there are many forgers, the most of 
them to be found in Italy and Greece, but none of them 
have attained the audacious perfection of their predeces- 
sors named. 

Having shown how the forgeries of ancient coins orig- 
inated, let me proceed to explain how they may be de- 
tected. In this country, where there is no public collec- 
tion of ancient coins, the study of Numismatics presents 
unusual difficulties: for books are unsatisfactory as 
guides to the detection of counterfeits, and the longest 
theories are of little or no service to those who need to 
fortify them by practical experience. 

Cast Coins.—The forgeries most frequently met with 
are those made by simply taking a mold of each side of 
an antique coin, and then casting gold, silver or copper 
in the mold. These imitations, which are usually of a 
coarse character, are made everywhere, but are carried to 
various historic places and there buried, where Cook’s 
excursionists or other travelers find them on excavating 
a few feet under the surface. The joyful discoverers, 
after having well rewarded their guide for his happy direc- 
tion, bring back the invaluable treasures in triumph to 
their own country. 

If the reader will bear in mind that, with the exception 
of a few heavy coins of the time of the early kings of 
Rome, all antique coins were ‘‘ struck,” and were be- 
sides of an exact and uniform weight, he will see how 
easy it is to detect the modern ‘‘ casts,” which have not 
the weight of the genuine compressed coin ; if the 
eye should not at once perceive that the metal is not 
pressed, an examination of the specific gravity of the coin 
will soon show whether the metal is cast or struck. 

Electrotypes are also made froth antique coins, but 
these are the poorest of the imitations, and are easily 
detected at the edge, where the joining of the two plates 
is distinctly seen. 


thus, 


Fase Dries.—Of course the surest way to recognize a 
false die is to have made a special study of the history of 
such forgeries, as thus only are you enabled to say at 
once, on seeing a coin, that it was made at this or that 
period, and by so-and-so. Inthis country, however, such 
thorough study is at presentimpossible. The only safety, 
therefore, lies in studying the distinctive features of an- 
tique art. This can be done with com- 
parative ease, and with such success 
that by simply. knowing the date of a 
coin, you may at once declare the style 
of art which should be impressed upon 
it. The fine arts of a given period bear 
the unmistakable stamp which charac- 
terizes the art work of that period, as well in its prime as 
in its decadence. 

Let us endeavor to trace the characteristics of art in its 
three great periods, viz: Antique, Renaissance and 
Modern. Weill :ake as an illustration the well-known 
subject of Hercules killing the Nemean lion, 


























ANTIQUE ART.—AIl action depicted by the Greeks and 
Romans will be found to exhibit a supreme calmness ; 
every figure gives the sign of perfect life, not to be dis- 
turbed by any action which the figures represented are 
supposed todo. Jupiter is calm, like the master of the 
gods that he is; he is at rest, but how easy to see that, 
with all his repose, he can exterminate in his anger. Her- 
cules is strangling the ferocious lion, but he is sure to 
accomplish his task ; not a muscle is subjected to exces- 
Sive strain ; the man is certainly built for his work. 

In the Renaissance the contrast will prove strongly 
marked. Hercules will be found struggling hard with 
the beast, and obliged to call in aid all the resources of 
his muscular body ; the effort will be perceptible in the 
play of his exaggerated biceps, and though he will kill 
the lion, to be sure, yet it is clear to any one that he must 
experience great fatigue from the exertion. 

In Modern art, with but few exceptions, the demi-god 
is perfect in the beautiful lines of his body ; no fault could 
The lion, too, is a splendid 
animal ; you can count every hair in hismane. But—but 
what do they seem to be doing? No one can tell. Her- 
cules appears to be in the act of having his portrait taken, 
or perhaps he is quietly shaking a fur, after the manner of 
our servants who every morning pretend to shake the 


be found with the anatomy. 


carpets, but without the least idea that they must shake 
out the dust. 

I have endeavored to show, in this little digression, 
that one has a right to find on an antique coin great calm- 
ness combined with perfect vitality; whereas the copyists 
of other periods will invariably infuse some of their own 
art. 
very restive figures on the coin, while the moderns will 
insert a well preserved dead body. 
copyist’s work will be seen in the stiffness of the draw- 
ing; for, while the Greek or Roman artist followed his 
own will, working with perfect freedom, the others only 
imitate at best, and therefore work under a restraint that 
is quite apparent in a work of art. 

Another way to determine the genuineness of a coin is 
to study the appearance of the block of metal on which 
the impression has been placed. In all countries and at 
various periods the ways of preparing the metal before it 
was struck were very different, according to time and 
locality; so that without knowing how it was done, one 
can be sure of the result he ought to find. Thus the 
name of a given coin should convey at once an idea of 
how the field and the edge of, the coin must appear. It 
will at once be apparent how easily a counterfeit may be 
detected when it is known that forgers use but one kind 
of metal block for all their coins. 
gation is important, for, without looking at the represen- 
tations impressed on antique coins, a fair classification of 
them can be obtained by merely studying the edges. 

Finally, although it is true that in numismatics, as in 
other sciences, some persons are gifted with an intuition 
that gives them a great advantage over others, it is equally 
certain that there are many palpable ways of ascertaining 


The cinque-cento copyists, for example, will stamp 


Another mark of the 


This part of the investi- 


beyond doubt the genuineness of ancient coins 

Having shown the danger of purchasing coins while 
traveling, I will add that it is not much safer to acquire 
them atauctionat home. Cataloguesare generally made by 
persons who have not sufficient knowledge to be experts, 
and the specimens are sold without any guarantee what- 
ever. 

In a sale which took place in New York, at the begin- 
ning of March of the present year, there was a large col- 
lection of coins, the catalogue numbering some 3,000 
specimens. To give an idea of the accuracy of the de- 


scription, I will select a few numbers as an example: 
No. 765. Coinof Nero. Reverse: Temple of Janus. Very good 
and historical, 


It was a poor modern cast. 


No. 1005. Faustinasenior. Reverse: Female standing. Strictly 
uncirculated and beautiful impression. One of 


the gems of the collection. 
It was an electrotype in copper taken from an ancient 
gold coin, and it was not worth anything. 


No. 1086, Titiana, wife of Pertinax. Draped bust to right, braided 
hair. TITIANH. CEBACTH. Reverse: Female 
with hasta and ears of corn to left. L. A. in field 
(A. D. 192) Alexandria mint, covered with a dark 
patina. Very, good, of the highest degree of 
rarity. . B. 

NoTe.—This coin was formerly the gem of Sir 
Edmund Temple’s collection, and was valued at 
£30 sterling. 

It was a piece of antique metal, on which a modern 

hand had engraved a fanciful type. 

No. 1258. Aemilianus. Reverse: Hope. Very fine, very rare. 

A common coin, on which the name of Aemilianus had 

been added. 


No. 1530. //atria. 
either side. 
Very fine. 


Head of Mercury, front face, large A on 
Rev: A shield. Fine patination, 
Rare. 


A modern Italian forgery, y 


THE ART AMATEUR 


No. 2094. Locri Opuntii, Zocrzs. Head of Ceres to left crowned 
with wheat, with necklace and earrings. Rev: Ajax 
with sword and shield advancing to right. Bunch 
of grapes in field. OMONTIQN. Tridrachm 
(weight 200 gr). Very beautiful and very rare. 

[> Particular attention is called to this coin. The work- 
manship is superb. It is of exceeding rarity and should be 
appreciated. 


A XVI century forgery. 


No. 2167. Myrrhina, Aeo/is. Laureated head of Apollo to 
right. Rev: Female to right. MYPINAION. 
Good. Rare. Cop. Size 9 

A modern casting. 

No. 2175. Naxos, Sicz/y. Tetradrachm. Head of a Bacchante 


to right, with wreath of ivy. Rev: Silenus seated 
ona wingtin in front of a vine, holding cantharus 
in his right hand and a wine-bag in his left. A su- 
perb and valuable coin. Size 7 


Modern casting from a forgery ; thus doubly false. 


No. 2322. Samos, /onza. 
a bull to right. 


Mask of a lion. Rev: Forepart of 
In the field a branch of laurel, = A. 


A. above. HITHSIANA. Fine, but poorly struck. 
Rare. Tetradrachm. Size 7 
A modern cast. 
No. 2359. Smyrna. ‘Turreted head of Cybele to right. Rev: 


lines, within oak wreath. 
Extremely 
Size 9 


in four 
Tetradrachm., 


ZYPAKVSION. 
Very broad. 
rare. 


Good. 


Modern cast. 

And many others too numerous to describe. 

I believe that this shows conclusively that collectors 
ought to demand a written assurance as to the authenticity 
of the coins they purchase, and that the genuineness of 
all coins sold in auction as genuine, ought to be guaranteed 
by the persons who sign the catalogue as experts, as is 


done in Paris at such sales. ee oe ‘ 
GASTON L, F 


Private Collections. 


HAMMOND'S BRIC-A-BRAC. 


EUARDENT. 





DR. 


Few houses in New York have been as carefully con- 
ceived and as cleverly built as that of Dr. Hammond in 
Fifty-fourth street, and his magnificent collection of bric- 
a-brac is no easy thing to describe in a manner which 
can give even the shhtest conception of the treasures 
it contains, for it forms, as it were, a component part of 
the mansion and consists principally in its furniture. 
The pieces are not boxed up in glass cases, but are 
standing about on the tables, consoles, étagéres and buf- 
fets without any systematical arrangement, but, never- 
theless, displayed with the most consummate taste and 
knowledge. 

In the hall a noticeable feature is a household god, of 
life size, a seated Buddha of exquisite workmanship in 
black, carved wood. His sandals are elevated on bridges 
of wood, which impresses the beholder with the idea 
that the god, when he condescends to rest his holy foot 
on the ground, must do it lightly. It is impossible to 
speak of the art-treasures in this house without saying 
a few words about the rooms which contain them. The 
parlor, which receives a deliciously soft light through 
Stained glass windows, is of a general harmonious tint. 
The walls, over a high wainscoting, are hung with folds 
of tapestry, and the frieze is a copy of the celebrated 
‘*Tapisserie de Bayeux.” The furniture, even to the 
case of the piano, which is a chef-d’ceuvre, is of gothic 
design. Ona stand near the door is a fine bottle of old 
Satsuma ; near it, against the wall, two old specimens 
of Limoges enamel on copper show very strongly the 
different modes of treatment of the Occidental and Ori- 
ental artists; Cloisonné enamels on porcelain and on 
metal, rare Kutani and Bizen pastes, some fine bits of 
Kutani and a collection of plates give the beholder a 
wish to linger among these treasures of art. 

The dining-room is eminently a room to dine in. The 
walls are just warm enough in color to be comfortable, 
and carved wood dressers and sideboards seem nearly 
loaded down with the plate and porcelain they carry. 
A pair of large, carved figures of good Italian art, of’a 
wood darker than the trims of the room, produce a 
very good effect. Old Delft, Chinese, Japanese, even 
Siamese, wares in plates, dishes and placques are hung 
in every available spot, and form a natural and very 
suitable ornamentation for a dining-room, but the crown- 
ing piece of genius is the frieze, on which are inscribed 
in different languages the best known mottoes relating 
to appetite. Forinstance, ‘‘ Famesest optimus coquus,’ 
‘‘N’est meilleure sauce qu’appetit,” etc., etc. The 
mantel piece, which is a well-conceived arrangement ot 
shelves and niches, is flanked by two large heraldic 
lions, erect, in French faflence, bearing candelebra in 
wrought iron, and their quaint aspect carries out well 
the general impression conveyed by the room—that of 
an old baronial hall. 
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Between the dining-room and the parlor is a sitting- 
room, which is a perfect cabinet of curiosities. On the 
walls are some panels in old German work, with heads 
as carefully painted as miniatures. On the shelves are 
bowls and plates and cups and saucers and vases and 
teapots in a bewilderment of color, form and texture. 
are 


and hawthorn 


among the most remarkable, as is also a teapot of re- 


Some old Cloisonné some pieces 
spectable dimensions in Imari ware of the pattern first 
made in Japan for exportation. 

Egyp- 
tian style gives a gnostic radiancy to the decoration ; 


On the same floor is Dr. Hammond’s study. 


and the ceiling, where figures are represented in a ring, 
is treated in a most masterly manner. Over the mantel 
isa large painting of the Scarabceus with the wings of 
the vulture, representing thus the male and female ele- 
ments. Nothing could be more in harmony with orac- 
ular utterances of science than this antique decoration. 
Even the carved wood chair, with a back as high as that 
of a cathedral stall, impresses you as being in keeping 
with the prevailing style of decoration. 

One of the gems of the mansion is a small Japanese 
The ceiling is frescoed in bold work of 
The walls are 


room up-stairs, 
black and gold of unsymmetrical design. 
paneled with Japanese painted stuffs framed in gilt 
bamboo, and the frieze is a continuous band of brilliant 
figures on paper crépe. Over the doors, and in the spaces 
where the tint of the wall is flat, fans of brilliant colors 
have been tastefully displayed. A table in blue and 
white, and red lacquer saucers inserted in the dull black 
wood of the furniture, help the effect; while on the 
mantel, formed like a lacquer cabinet, is a clock made 
out of an exquisite Chinese lantern in blue and white. 
All through the house, both inside and outside, the 
The 
doctor uses his own ideas and selects his designs, and 
the 


same artistic influence is plainly discernible. 


artisans he 
Curto, 


himself gives all the instructions to 


employs. 


Kong the Dealers. 


NEW York is to be congratulated on having such a repository of 
antiques, coins and gems, as that recently opened in this city asa pri- 
vate enterprise by Messrs. Gaston L, Feuardent & Co., in Lafayette 
The ‘*MANAPXAION” may worthily be dignified by the 
Visitors 


Place. 
name of museum. For all practical purposes it is one. 
are free to walk in and inspect its treasures, and Mr. Feuardent or 
one of his assistants is always at hand to give information to those 
desiring it. The house, from the exterior, has an eminently respec- 
table appearance. It looks as if it might have been the family 
mansion of some good old Knickerbocker family a generation or so 


You 


enter the exhibition rooms through a spacious hall, and come sud- 


ago, when Lafayette Place was the Belgravia of New York. 


denly upon the treasures of the place, which are carefully and most 
scientifically arranged and classified in show cases. The student 
may pass an afternoon most profitably wandering from case to 
case, and, what is very much to the purpose, he can be confident 
that everything that is ticketed is just what it is represented to be, 
There are rare gems and antique coins in abundance. There are 
also many casts and fac-similes ; but these are all honestly labeled 
as such. Mr. Feuardent was formerly head of the London house 
of Rollin & 


with a reputation that is absolutely above suspicion, 


Feuardent of Paris. He is a scientist and an expert, 


Moore’s COLLECTION is small, but for the most part, rare and 
It may be divided into three parts as to description— 
Of the first, is a Chinese mul- 


costly. 
porcelain, bronzes and pictures, 
berry vase, decorated with the flower and leaves of the mulberry 
tree, said to be 300 years old; a family green Chinese vase and 
ginger jar, said to be 350 years old, a kind of pottery made in the 
Ming period; the rarest of Japanese porcelain ; a perfume bottle 
of Nankin china; two pieces of green crackle ware ; two vases of 
purple-blue Chinese kishu ware; an exquisite bamboo vase, 
carved to represent a dragon which has just come from the sea, 
and by its fiery eyes charmed the pearls into appearing on the 
surface of the water; a vase of imperial Chinese yellow porce- 
lain ; a Hirato blue flower basket; a piece of Seto pottery, repre- 
senting the God of Immortality—the fat man, with a fan in his 


** hand, to bring life into the soul; a kishu pickle dish, in the shape 


of a fish; and many other unique porcelains. In bronzes, there 
are some figures by the famous Fratan; Japanese and Chinese 
bronzes; an ancient Garosa bronze; a fire pot, said to be 200 
years old, engraved curiously, and mounted by the dog ‘* Foo,” 
ete, In pictures, there are Elliott's portrait of Washington Irving 
(the original painted 1806); J. H. Beard’s ‘‘ Blood Will Tell ;” 
M. F. H. De Haas’ ‘Sunderland Light House by Moonlight ;” 
J. R. Brevort’s ‘‘ Lake of Como ;” *‘ Hollyhocks,” by Miss Hardy, 
of Bangor, Maine; William Magrath’s ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ;” 
‘Gull Rock, Newport,” by W. T. Richards ; some rare engravings ; 
anaquarelle by Walter Crane; Dolph’s ‘‘Ambassador and Lady” 
and ‘Secretary of Legation,” and a charming flower piece by 
Adelaide Dietrich, of Munich. Mr. R. E. 
his business from Union Square to the Kurtz Gallery, where he 
has opened an American art gallery for the sale of bric-d-brac and 
He has been long and favorably known to 


Moore has removed 


American pictures, 
art collectors in this city. 



































HAVILAND FAIENCE. 


4 NATELY the reigning taste 
re?) 


for household decoration 
*, 


S55 
(; - 
Dt 


has brought into great 
prominence the art of the 
potter. For a long time 
pottery and porcelain had 





been regarded by the pub- 
lic, with very few excep- 
tions, as of little import- 
ance in an artistic sense, 
and, indeed, had rather 
fallen into disrepute. A 
sudden turn of the wheel of fashion led the ‘‘ cogno-. 
scenti” to discover beauties even in the rudest attempts 
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of the proehistoric potter, and pottery resumed its rank 
among things of beauty and vertu. No material can 
compete with earthenware for decorative effect ; for, while 
the substance itself is light, agreeable to the touch and 
soft to the eye, it carries colors which are burnt into the 
glaze which covers the pieces, and thus they become 
permanent and can defy the action of time, light and 
atmosphere. 

» It isa noticeable fact that the right of manufacturing 
certain very fine wares has always been a prerogative 
sought after by kings, queens, and princes, not only in 
Europe, but also inChinaand Japan. The object in view 
could not have been mercenary ; for none of these privi- 
leges ever paid expenses. The only incentive, therefore, 
can have been a love for art or a desire for the exclusive 
possession of certain articles of beauty. 

The tendency of the present revival in taste is still emi- 
nently retroactive, and the chief point of attraction in 
many objects, to the eyes of certain persons, is simply 
their age. This is the cause which has led most manufac- 
turers to reproduce, more or less accurately, the porcelains 
and potteries of olden times. The only new departure in 
artis the production of a pottery the mode of decoration 
of which is similar to paintings in oil. This new ware 
comes to us from Limoges; but the maker of it is David 
Haviland, who, in 1840, established large pottery works in 
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France, and, with true American enterprise, tried to aban- 
don the old routine, of manufacture, and was not afraid to 
take up this new style of decoration, and to push it for- 
ward towards the high state of artistic beauty it has now 
attained, 

The ware consists of ordinary potter’s clay, shaped into 
vases, plates, or bowls of various patterns and shapes, 


i 


After it has sufficiently dried, before it is baked, the colors 
are applied to it. They are mixed with some of the clay 
used to fashion the ware, and therefore have a certain 
amount of what is termed body, and the clay on which 
the artist paints has a surface as ready to receive them 
as the best canvas or paper. 

Under these conditions, a painter can work without hav- 
ing the wings of his genius clipped by the technical diffi- 
culties of porcelain decoration, and the effect produced is 
exquisite. The painting overlays all the surface of the 
paste, which disappears completely under it, like the can- 
vas in a picture ; and when it leaves the artist’s hand it is 
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covered with a hard glaze which, at the same time as it 
protects it from deterioration which time or climate might 
produce, endows the work with a particularly brilliant 
quality. 
lead. This lessens the brilliant qualities of the painting ; 
but the Havilands use the same glaze for their faience as 
that used for ‘‘ soft paste.” This combines brilliancy with 
hardness, and when the pieces are passed through the 
kiln, where they remain for from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, glaze, color and clay are incorporated into one 
solid mass. If color and sound are similar, these must 
indeed be chunks of frozen music, and if Whistler ever 
turns his symphonic genius in the direction of painting 
Haviland faience, even Ruskin will have nothing to say. 

The necessity of securing the services of artists of great 
talent, who would, under no consideration, leave Paris, 
caused the opening of a branch of the Limoges factory at 
Paris-Auteuil, and there, close to the green lanes and 
fresh ‘‘ bosquets ” of the ‘‘ Bois de Boulogne,” such artists 
as Chapelet, who plays on his name by signing with beads 
and across, Braquemont the aqua-fortist, Leonce Petit, 
Eugéne Delaplanche, Falguiéres, Couturier, Damousse, 


The glazes used for pottery in general, contain 


Martinand, Renard, and a host of others can be seen ply- 
ing their brushes with ardor. 

The plastic clay used to fashion the pieces also allows 
of modeling in the most artistic fashion, and many a vase 
is decorated with exquisite work of the highest merit, and 
which, like the painting on the clay, is the true expression 
of the artist as he left it, without the unpoetical interven- 
tion of the machine or, worse still, of the mechanic. 
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In our first illustration we see what charming effect can 
be produced by combining modeling with color. The 
flesh parts of the figures are in most cases left unglazed, 
and acquire a soft tint and finish much more pleasing to 
the eye than either marble or metal could give. 

In the next vase, which is of an unusually charming 
profile, we find on the body, which is of different shades 
of blue, blended together somewhat in the same way as 
nature blends colors in marble, a grape vine, modeled in 
alto-relievo, and painted in the strongest realistic style. 

The cider pitcher, with a top-heavy looking head, is not 
without merit, for the very ‘‘lippyness” of it suggests a 
good, long pull, such as the farmers of Normandy love to 
give when they hug a pitcher. 

The two smaller pieces (Fig. 4), and the 
vase (Fig. 5), illustrate the flower decoration as used at 
Paris-Auteuil. Taking a hint from the Japanese, the treat- 
ment is thoroughly realistic, as like to nature as pos- 
sible, and the plants seem to grow round the vase, and 
are not clapped on in medallions, fastened nobody knows 
how, as is usually the case in painted pottery. The 
grounds and the ornaments are also always painted by 
the same artist, so that the same harmony of color and of 
touch prevails throughout the work. 

Our last illustration (Fig. 8) presents a vase with flat 
sides, recalling the shape of the old pilgrim bottles. This 
form is particularly suitable for carrying landscapes, 
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able-bodied ” 





though some of the bold artists of the Havilands are not 
afraid of painting landscapes on round vases. 

For decorative effect nothing can surpass this style of 
faience; for the colors, though often bold, are always 
soft and tuneful. The paintings are exquisitely artistic ; 
for the very nature of the ware seems to lend itself to those 
strong effects in broad touches artists are so fond of, and 























which, in my opinion, seem more at home on an earthen- 
ware placque than on a canvas in a gilt frame. 

The Limoges factory also makes hard and soft paste 
porcelain for ornamental and table use. They have been 
unusually successful in overcoming the difficulties which 
always accompany the manipulation of soft paste ; for it is 
a compound of sand, lime and alkaline vitrifiable matter 
which has no consistency and, until finished, is very diffi- 
cult to handle. But once glazed, the decoration which is 
applied outside and then fired in, allows the artist a much 
wider range of action and color, and also the privilege of 
retouching, which the painting under glaze on hard paste 
excludes. The Havilands have well succeeded in pro- 
ducing fine wares, both in ordinary and in expensive 
styles, which, while they are indebted to France for their 
artistic qualities, suggest the American genius of their 
manufacture by the simplicity of the methods and the 
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OLD CHELSEA. 


A good many people probably imagine that they could 
tell real ‘‘ Old Chelsea 
glance. It would seem, however, from a case recently 


” 


china from sham almost ata 


tried in a provincial town in England, that the difference 
between the two is sometimes so trifling as to puzzle pro- 
fessional connoisseurs. Some time back a gentleman 








who had been dabbling in old china for five years bought 
from a dealer a cup and saucer and cream jug for £60, 
the articles being warranted as genuine ‘‘ Old Chelsea.” 
The purchaser took a full hour to inspect the crockery 
before concluding the transaction, nor does he appear to 
have doubted that he had obtained a great bargain, until 
some friends expressed scepticism as to the genuineness 
of the ware. It seems almost a pity that they did not 
keep their doubts to themselves, and leave the happy 
collector in the blissful conviction that he had contrived 
to pick up three pieces of really rare ‘‘Old Chelsea” for 
less than their market value. His mind being thus im- 
pregnated with dire misgivings, he submitted his precious 
purchase to the judgment of an expert, who at once de- 
clared the ware tobe spurious. As other authorities pro- 
nounced a similar opinion, the purchaser demanded his 
money back from the vendor, and this being refused, the 
case came into court. From the general tenor of the evi- 
dence it appeared that the crockery was not ‘‘ Old Chel- 
sea,” but a capital imitation, worth about £3, as one of 
the witnesses said, ‘‘as a curious forgery.” The ware 
itself was old enough to have been the genuine article, 
but the painting, which should have constituted the real 
value, had been evidently done some thirty or forty 
years ago by either French or Dresden artists. Yet the 
work cannot have been so very bad, from an artistic point 
of view, since we find an artist declaring it to be ‘‘ quite 
as good as many things that are done at Paris and Dres- 
den now.” It would t. us seem that the real merit of 


‘*Old Chelsea,” in this authority’s opinion, does not so 
much lie in its artistic excellence as inits rarity. The 
forgery was so complete that even the gold anchor which 
distinguises ‘‘ Old Chelsea” was painted in, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the articles were such as to deceive all 
but the profession, 





RULES FOR BEGINNERS. 

On the placard defining the principles of decorative art, 
which is hung up at the famous school at South Kensing- 
ton, London, are the following excellent rules regarding 
the decoration of pottery, which the art amateur should 
‘*read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest :” 

The form should be most carefully adapted to use, 
being studied for elegance and beauty of the line as well 
as for capacity, strength, mobility, etc. 

2. In ornamenting the construction, care should be 
taken to preserve the general form, and to keep the de- 











coration subservient to it by the low relief or otherwise 
the ornament should be so arranged as to enhance, by its 
lines, the symmetry of the original form, and assist its con- 
structive strength. 

3. If arabesques or figures in the round are used, they 
should arise out of the ornamental and constructive forms 
used, and not merely applied. 

4. All projecting parts should have careful consideration 
to render them as little liable to injury as is consistent 
with their purpose. 
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5. It must ever be remembered that repose is required 
to give value to ornament, which in itself is secondary, 
not principal. 

To these rules we will add two others, which are hardly 
less important: (1.) Let every line of your design have a 
meaning ; (2) use the fewest possible lines to convey your 
meaning. Remember that the simplest ornaments sug- 
gesting objects of well known beauty afford at all times 
more gratification to the sense than labored productions, 
where mere drudgery gets the better of accurate concep- 
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tion. In the examples we give on the next page of Egyp- 
tian ornamentation, which the amateur may find easiest to 
employ in his first essay in painting on china, not a line 
or curve is introduced except as being part of the plan of 
conveying an impression which the mind can dwell upon 
with pleasure or profit. The designs have been selected 
as good examples of the individuality rather than the mere 
beauty of Egyptian ornamentation. They are correct 
symbols of plants culled from the groves which adorned 
the banks of the Nile. The first idea which strikes the 
eye of the observer is their regularity and mathematical 
precision. Throughout Egyptian ornament we are ever 
reminded of the presence of the compass and square, Our 
thoughts are led to contemplate the arts of the peopie who 
built the Pyramids, and the origin of the mathematical 
science irresistibly dawns upon our imagination. 

In Fig. 1, which represents a bunch of papyri, we are 
presented with an ornament conventionalized, not a care- 
fully drawn likeness of the original; and this is a point 
upon which ancient and modern practice are most at 
variance. The ancients believed (and those Eastern tribes 
least affected by European ideas still believe) that an orna- 
ment need not be a faithful likeness or picture, but should 
embody a general notion of what it is intended to represent. 
In other words, they believed more in the symbolic and 
less in the imitative character of art than we do. 

Fig. 2 is perhaps a still earlier representation of a 
palm tree; not a single line here is thrown away, and 
though it may scem somewhat rude to modern eyes, yet 
there is an evidence of notion about this simple figure—a 


notion which takes in the full scope of its task, and ren- 





ders all the truth with the fewest strokes and in the hum- 
blest manner. 

Fig. 3 is also a simple ornament (papyrus and flower), 
whose unostentatious yet suggestive style charms the eye 
by its very simplicity. 

Fig. 4 is perhaps slightly inferior to the last-named, but 
it possesses the quality of much variety in form, attained 
by very few lines. 

For those of our readers who prefer to begin with less 
formal designs, we give the white flowers and canary bird 
in Plate IIl of our supplement. This is from the advance 
sheets of the second part of a new publication by John 
Wiley & Sons, entitled ‘‘Piton’s China Painting in 
America,” treating specially on Japanese decoration. 


Our Plate II. is from Part I. of the same publication. 


SETTING THE PALETTE. 

IN preparing the palette for painting on china the list of 
enamels should be limited to as few as are absolutely 
necessary. We shall not at present go into explanations 
of the chemical properties of the colors, explanations 
which would only tend to confuse the reader without aid- 
ing him in the least. We shall, therefore, describe only 
such colors as have been tried and found suitable, by their 
general excellence, to constitute all that is required, and 
all that are in daily use in the potteries. The colors are 
Rose, ruby, ivory, yellow, orange, olive, yellow-brown, 
dark-brown, chrome green, emerald green, neutral tint, 
sky-blue, cobalt blue, forget-me-not blue, dark blue, 
fusible lilac, French gray, black, best red, white en- 
amel, and shadow-for-white. These are all that are re- 
quired for ordinary purposes, excepiing flesh tints, which 
are produced by a few special colors not necessary to be 
mentioned, but which will be examined in their proper 
order, for it would not be wise to encourage the student 
to attempt the figure as a commencement of his studies, 
All these colors can be obtained ready for mixing from 
any of the dealers in artists’ materials whose an- 
nouncements will be found in our advertising columns, 
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Our next task will be to explain the mediums required for 
mixing the colors. These are: Fat oil (technically so 
called), that is turpentine, allowed, by exposure to the at- 
mosphere, to become thick, and so to form a medium, of 
the consistency of thick cream. As it requiresa long time 
to secure a sufficient quantity thick enough for use, we 
should recommend students to buy it with their colors. 
They also purchase turpentine and oil of aniseed, or of lav- 
ender, which can be obtained of any druggist. For the 
palette we should ad- 
vise a square of thin 
plate glass, 8 x 8, with 
a piece of white paper 
pasted at the back, in 
preference to a tile, as it 
is more easily cleaned, 
and does not in any way 
injure the colors. The, 
ordinary thumb palette 
will answer very well, 
excepting that it is not 
usual among china painters to hold the palette in the 
hand, but to have it on a rest generally used by them. 
As it requires some time to become acquainted with the 
use of the rest, we shall dispense with an explanation 
of it for the present, although, to advanced students, it is 
invaluable. We should recommend young students to 
substitute the mahl stick where a rest is generally used. 
As to palette knives, they can be bought at any art ma- 
terial dealers. The handiest is the best, but two are often 
useful—one large and one small. The pencils used for 
painting on china differ from those used in water colors. 








They are made of camel-hair, and are not so expensive 
We find seven pencils quite sufficient ; 
three sizes of shaders, or 
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flat pencils, two sizes round- 
pointed, one tracer for out- 
line and sharp touches on 
stems, and a small fine-point- 
ed one to sketch the design 


| on the piece of china. It 
is not wise to paint on any 


| piece of china that has been in 





wear, as it will invariably lead 
to disappointment, the old 
ware that has been used being 
sure to spoil when subjected 
to the necessary process of 
firing—a process that all china 
| painting must undergo in or- 

der to have the colors fastened 








Fic, 2 to the china. 

The first great difficulty is to learn the difference between 
the color when on the palette and when it has undergone 
the process of firing. This we will endeavor to explain. 
The painter must draw upon his imagination, and fancy 
when he is using rose-color that it is crimson-lake, and he 
will then have a very good idea as to the tint it will be 
when fired. In the same way, the lilac we are to use for 
the background of our illustration, Plate III, will look 
purply. It will have to be painted strong. Care must 
be taken not to lay on the color too thickly, or it will 
not assimilate with the glaze, but will stand out and 
present a very unsightly appearance. Rose color and ruby 
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are the only two colors that vary greatly in tint before 
firing, and when choosing owr palette we should bear that 
in mind. Ruby or maroon should be used for the purple 
of the grape, and crimson for the damask rose. 

The two greens we recommend (chrome and emerald) are 
both useful colors—the emerald to be used for high lights, 
the-chrome-green for mixing with yellow to form any tint, 
from the delicate fresh yellow-green of spring to the glossy 
leaf of the holly and camelia. Olive-green is the color 
used to finish the leaves on the first painting, but it is 
never used in the first stage. Yellow answersall the pur- 
poses of gamboge in water- 


colors, and remains nearly 
the same after firing as be- ) ( 


fore. Orange appears a 


little brighter. For our 
canary bird, ivory-yellow )) 
¢ 
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should be used, unmixed 





with any other color. 


should be put in lightly and shaded with yellow-brown 
(brun jaune). The two browns (light and dark) are very good 
colors, not to be excelled. The light brown is used for the 
first painting. Mixed with rose-color, it gives a very beauti- 
ful rosy-brown for the stems of our white flowers, The dark 


brown is to be used only asa finishing color. Mixed with 
ruby, it forms a rich purple-brown tint for sharpening up 
touches for the edges, the center fibres of the leaves, and 
the orange seeds of some flowers. Forget-me-not blue dis- 
tinguishes itself in the lighter shades, and when laid on 
thickly it is a very intense ultramarine. It is a very good 
color to use, and not so liable to get dry with repeated 
firing as many blues are. This color mixes well with 
rose-color and forms a delicate lilac ; mixed with ruby, 
it gives the intense shades of the damson and blackberry. 

French gray and sky-blue (bleu celeste) are the most 
suitable colors for shading the white flowers in our 
illustration. Neutral tint (another mixture) we think it 
advisable to use for the light shades in back leaves. Mix- 
tures of other colors having to be laid on pale, are apt to 
become dry, and not shine. This, we find, is not the case 
with neutral tint. Black we have included for use when 
painting birds, flies, cattle, etc. Although it can be 
imitated with the other colors, it saves time and answers 
the purpose better to obtain it ready made. Our next and 
last color is white enamel. We place it in the order in 
which it should be used, that is to say, when every other 
coloris done with. It should only be done very sparingly, 
and with great care, in order to give the intense high lights 
on leaves, flowers, dewdrops, and eyes of birds, etc. 

Do not make the colors too fat, but rather the reverse, as 
when in usg it is easy to touch the point of the pencil in 
the thin fat oil, and so help it to work better than when 
the color itself is too fat to begin with. Oil of aniseed, or 
lavender, is only used to assist the working of the color, 
and not to fatten. They must be sparingly used, or they 
cause the color to flow over the outline. We do not con- 
sider any preparation of tar, as recommended by many 
china painters, necessary. By dispensing with it the smell 
is obviated, and many a severe ‘headache is prevented. 


THE OUTLINE, 


Having brought our student thus far, we must recom- 
mend him to prepare to follow closely our next di- 
rections, as it will prevent many failures in the future 
—and he must be very careful in sketching the outline of 
the flowers and leaves, with which we propose to illus- 
trate the first lesson. Sketch (as it is technically called) 
is the Indian ink of our color-box with which all the out- 
lines of the subject to be painted must first be drawn, just 
the same as with black lead, in water-color painting. 
Care must be taken not to use too much sketch, as when 
too dark it has a tendency to alter the colors, and by so 
doing lead the painter astray. . 

Instead of copying the design, the student may transfer 
it mechanically to the place to be decorated, by means of 
a piece of red transfer or impression paper. This is very 
simple. A careful tracing of the design, made with a 
hard-lead pencil, is laid on the plate, the red impression 
paper being between the tracing and the plate. Each line 
is then carefully gone over with an agate or other stylus 
of hard material; the red paper is lifted, and the complete 
outline is found on the plate. No pains need be taken to 
remove these lines when they are done with, for they will 
disappear in the firing; and the same thing will be the 
case if Indian ink is used instead, for, it being a prepara- 
tion of carbon, it will burn out entirely. 

The student should bear in mind, that no matter how 
good the traced outline may be, it is necessary that he 
should go over it strongly with Indian ink or color. The 
importance of this will be especially appreciated in regard 
to the design we have chosen; for the background, which 
has to be put in first, would obliterate the outline altogether 
if the latter were not clear and distinct. 


THE PAINTING. 

The background is painted in by laying on as flat as 
possible, with a broad brush, a wash of color mixed with 
medium, and dabbing it over with the flattish, stumpy 
brush, known asa ‘‘dabbler.” Before the color begins 
to dry, you take the dabbler, which should be quite clean, 
and with an even, stippling motion, pass it lightly and 
quickly over the whole surface, until a uniform smooth- 
ness and evenness of tint is obtained. The dabbing 
process can be kept up until the color is quite dry, and 
the more care that is exercised the smoother and more 
uniform will-be the result. The dark outline will still be 
distinguishable if it has been properly putin. The super- 
fluous color can be easily scraped off with a penknife, 
thus leaving the ground-tint only where it is required. 
During the painting any color may be removed, if not 
exactly the right tint, by means of a rag moistened with 
turpentine, without hurting the outline, if not rubbed too 
hard. 

Carefully draw in the bill, eye, wings and feet of the 
bird with black, brown and gray. Wash in the ivory- 
yellow for the body, and let it dry perfectly before putting 
in the details of the plumage, For painting the flowers 
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and foliage, we cannot do better than give the following 
general lucid and concise directions, abridged from J. C. 
L. Sparkes’ Hand-book on China and Tile Decoration : 
‘* Prepare a palette with a small quantity of orange, green, 
blue and brown, and commence by putting in the lightest 
tint of the leaves first, wherever they are required; such 
as the gray-blue ofa shiny leaf when the light passes 
through it. Always put the light first. Tone the green 
with orange fora yellowish green, and with cobalt ifa 
colder tone of green is required. 

It is best not to go over the whole of the leaf with the 
lightest color, but to put the tints down clearly where you 
see them in your copy, or in the natural leaf that is being 
imitated, leaving the rest of the leaf free for whatever color 
it possesses. Care must be taken to avoid a ridge ora 
strong mark where the different tints meet. This can be 
managed by not letting the colors quite meet, and by tak- 
ing care that they are not too wet. When the whole 
surface of the 'eaf has been covered in this way, it must 
be left to dry. 

To avoid delay, a clean palette may be taken and 
‘* set” for the flowers, and the first or lightest wash laid on 
thinly in the usual manner. For the highest shining 
lights the china may be left clear, the color being, of 
course, softened to nothing as it approaches the light, 
unless the petals are very shining. It is, perhaps, less 
difficult to paint them all over with the palest tint, and 
finally, when the color is quite dry, to take out the high 
lights with a penknife. 

While the first wash on the flowers is drying, the artist 
may return to the leaves, which, if quite dry, are now 
ready for shading. 

The proper shade of brown, olive-green, etc., for this 
purpose, may be easily obtained by judiciously mixing 
the necessary colors; for instance, deep olive-green can 
be made by mixing green, orange, brown and red. 

Grays of different shades are made by brown and blue; 


,or brown, blue and green; or brown, blue, green and 


pink. Put these in very faint washes. 

For the serrations of the leaves, the stems, and general 
finish, purple-brown is in many cases very useful. It also 
serves as an excellent outlining color, either alone or 
mixed with common brown.” 

Our illustrations (Plate Il) of Rouen decoration need 
very little comment. The painting is all done in one 
color (‘‘bleu ordinaire”), and the designs are to be traced in 
exactly the same way as set forth in our description for 
the decoration of the placque we have just described. 
These monochrome examples are, of course, much easier 
than the latter, and might easily be varied by the substitu- 
tion of the simpler Egyptian designs we give on this page. 
The only suggestion we find necessary to add at the 
present writing is, that the borders of the plates should be 
finished last, to avoid rubbing the edges. 
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A lot of fine old Wedgwood china was recently exhibited at the 
Liverpool Art Club. It is the most complete collection of this ware 
ever got together. There were 220 frames of placques, medallions 
and cameos, 21 cabinets, cases of vases, figures, etc., all of the 
most artistic ware. 


A splendid cup, with figures decorated in red, which was found 
at Sta. Maria, in Capua, has become the property of the Louvre. 
It dates back from the early part of the fifth century (B. C.), and 
bears the signature of the potters, Dauris and Calliades. It is rep- 
resented in Frohmer’s ‘‘ Choix de Vases Grecs,” plates ii., iii., iv., 
and in the ‘* Musées de France,” plates x., xi., xii. 


IT is a pity that some of our ladies who have so much money to 
waste for personal adornment do not spend a little of it on articles 
of such real and permanent beauty as are to be found in the show- 
rooms of our leading dealers in china and porcelain. For a few 
dollars one may buy at Messrs. Collamore & Co’s.—we mean ‘the 
Collamore, at the corner of Broadway and 21st street—pieces of 
delicate color and form, such as would give to the shabbiest-looking 
apartments a suggestion of refinement. There are, for instance, a 
variety of wall-pockets for cut flowers, of the most tasteful French 
designs ; some, which are particularly graceful, forming branches 
of lilies and leaves, in natural colors and most realistic form. It 
seems positively a reflection on the good taste of New York that 
things so pretty and so cheap should not have been sold out long 
ago. There are dinner services of Copeland-ware, of simple but 
thoroughly artistic patterns, so reasonable in price that we do not 
see why any housewife of ordinary means should use anything in- 
ferior. As for the exhibit of Bennett-ware, that is interesting 
enough to be made the subject of as full an article as we devote in 
the present number to the Haviland faience, which it much resem- 
bles. Otir readers, by the way, will find at Davis Collamore & Co's the 
original of one of the most beautiful of the objects which furnish 
the illustrations to the article to which we refer. 
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WOOD-CARVING FOR WOMEN. 


our schools of design have run 
The course of 
liberal 


strongly to some one branch. 
instruction includes, 
number of studies, but the tendency of the 


no doubt, a 





day toward specialties apparently invades 
the school, and the best work is to be found in some one 
department. 

Thus, in New York, much wood engraving is done; in 
the St. Louis school the specialty has been porcelain dec- 
oration, and in Cincinnati the one thing which has been 
most talked of is the ‘‘ Cincinnati wood-carving.’ 
due to the individual enthusiasm and energy of Mr. Benn 
Pitman, to whose national reputation as a phonographer 


’ 


This is 


was added years of practical interest in all matters per- 
taining to art, and especiaily to industrial art. About 
four years ago, Mr. Pitman fitted up, at his own expense, 
a room for a class in wood-carving, to which he gave free 
instruction. Very soon there were not less than seventy- 
five ladies at work, and the experiment was so palpable a 
hit that the wood-carving class was made a permanent de- 
partment in the School of Design. During the first year 
there were begun, finished and taken in hand several 
hundred pieces of work, large and small, and at the close 
of the year a most creditable exhibition was made. The 
work shown at the Centennial was the result of the train- 
ing of two years, and, in beauty of design and good me- 
chanical execution, attracted universal praise. It was 
then, and is yet comparatively so new a thing for women 
to work with tools, that a description in detail of the 
carving-room on a working morning may be interesting. 

The tools which were used during the first two years were 
small tools, chisels, gouges and stamps, exactly like pro- 
Probably much of 
the first success of the women of the class was due to use 


fessional carving tools, in miniature. 


of these tools, which were so short that they required 
merely a motion of the hand and wrist, to which women 
were already accustomed. Though there was no com- 
pulsion in the matter, a small wall-pocket was usually 
the first piece of work undertaken. That was alpha, and 
there was no perceptibleomega. With the assurance born 
of success, girls sat down to carve a cabinet that they 
The first 
‘lesson consists in simply sketching on a panel some sim- 


knew it would take them weeks to accomplish. 
ple design, either natural or conventional. This was 
@pitiined by the tool, and the design either molded slightly, 
The 
background was stamped, breaking the grain of the wood, 
which then more readily absorbed the oil, and formed a soft, 
rich background that was most effective. When finished, 
the panel was oiled, and was a piece of work which was a 
thing of beauty and a joy to the pupil until the sight of 
better work imbued her with a divine discontent. The 
one thing insisted on was faithfulness and truth of design, 


and left as ‘‘concised work,” or cut away in relief. 


and so, no matter how crude the execution, the work had 
a certain artistic value. Itmeantsomething. The leaves 
and flowers were studied from the life. The pupil followed 
copy faithfully, and though you might miss the purple and 
gold of her fancies, they would certainly escape the pos- 
sible humiliation of being mistaken for roses. Every 
possible article of household furniture fell under the chisel 
of the school of design girl. The exhibition room was 
crowded with tables, with triple gothic standard, and 
elaborately carved ; mirror frames, picture frames, brack- 
ets, caskets, cabinets—standing and hanging, chairs, 
** prie-dieus,” every article of use or ornament, and all 
decorated in appropriate designs. That is the beauty of 
this hand carving. If an article demands individual dec- 
oration, it may receive it, and designs need never be 
duplicated. Are we not all very tired of the stereotyped 
carved leaves of the furniture stores? And is it not worth 
something that the carved convolvuli on the panel at the 
head of a bedstead should be sleepy and shut, while those 
at the foot, which salute one’s first morning glance, are 
wide open? It gratifies that fine sense of the eternal fit- 
ness of things which we are beginning to carry about with 
us, that poppies should be carved in the Spanish mahogany 
of the baby’s crib, and water lilies float on the panels of 
the washstand. Many will remember the decoration of 
the cabinet organ at the Centennial, done by Miss Banks, 
of the School of Design, and the bedstead so elaborately 
carved bythe Misses Johnson. The pupils have, for some 
time, used the regular professional carving tools, though 
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still retaining the smaller ones for work of delicacy. If 


this wood carving resulted simply in the making of pretty 
things to decorate the homes of women already rich in 
luxuries, it would, though desirable, hardly be a matter 
of any serious consideration. But it does much more than 
this. 
trial art. 
unemployed women are glad to work to supply the de- 


It is one of the vigorous beginnings of our indus- 
It is creating a market demand for itself, and 
mand. For the vast number of women who occupy the 
debatable land between housework and teaching, who 
will not do the one and who cannot do the other, this, o1 
any other branch of artistic handwork is really the ideal 
work, 

The best carving tools manufactured are the Addis tools, 
of English make. There are, of course, a large number of 
tools, but a well-selected assortment of thirteen gouges, 
chisels and stamps, will do any work which an amateut 
would be apt to undertake in wood-carving. 

The first thing for the pupil to do is to learn to handle the 
tools and manage the grain of the wood. For a first les- 
son, then, take a block of inch black walnut, 10x 6 inches, 
free from knots and cross grain, and dressed on both 
sides. Any other wood will of course answer the pur- 
pose, if black walnut is inaccessible, or, as it is in some 
localities, too expensive to be cut to pieces in first exer- 
Fasten the block to your carving bench—if not a 
regularly made bench, it must be a solid table—with a 


cises. 


hand-screw or a common carriage clamp, which can be 
bought at any hardware store. This clamp is smaller, 
more easily handled, and sufficient to hold firmly any but 
the largest pieces of work. 

Clamp the block to the bench, then, with gouge No. 4 of 
the Addis tools, cut a concave chamber straight across the 
Take care to keep the tool 
in the same position, and aim to make a clean, straight, 


block, cutting with the grain. 
even cut. Most beginners spend an unnecessary amount 
of strength in trying to cut deep. That is useless. In 
these chambers a light cut is as good as a deep one, only 
Fill the block with 
these concave chambers, running parallel to each other 
Then take off the edge of each of the 


let it be of uniform depth and width. 


and ,/, inch apart. 
four sides in a concave chamber. 
ficult. 
is good and clean and satisfies you, consider that exercise 
finished. 
and on other blocks until you can carry the gouge with a 


This will be more dif- 
Now one side of your block is full. If the cutting 
If not, repeat it on the other side of this block 


firm, free sweep, just where you want it. 

Take another block like the first. 
inch from the edge all around. Cut a concave chambe1 
straight across the block, exactly as before, but stop short 


Rule a pencil line 4 


Set a chisel at the end of the chamber 
Turn the block, 
and carry the gouge back, finishing up the other end of 


at the pencil line. 
on the pencil line, cut straight down. 
the chamber in the same way. This is a concave chamber 
cut short, and is an excellent bit of practice, asa beginnet 
finds it much more difficult to stop a tool than to set it or 
The above exercise is a practical first les- 
CaListaA HALSEY. 


help it going. 
son in wood-carving. 


SPATTER-WORK. 


AMONG the many ways of utilizing the fern-leaf for 
decorative purposes none, we think, produces such beau 
tiful results as spatter-work. Toone who does not know 
the secret, it seems little short of a miracle that the fern 
forms, in all their grace, can be so literally transformed 
to such common-place objects as table-tops, work-boxes, 
and card-receivers, 
is done by photography, which seems the only way to ac- 
count for the delicate gradations of shade which can be so 
skillfully contrived as to make the designs appear to stand 
out in bold relief from the background. Yet the process 
is quite simple. Before attempting to apply it to wood- 
work, the novice had better begin on Bristol board, which, 
lined with silk and bound with narrow ribbons, can be used 
for a variety of such objects as wall brackets, cigar-stands, 
portfolios, glove boxes, and handkerchief cases. 

The pattern need not be confined to fern designs. 
Well pressed sprays of ivy, maiden's-hair, bits of straw- 
berry-vine, and tiny leaves will furnish a variety of grace- 
ful patterns. In addition to the Bristol 
will be needed India-ink, a fine-toothed comb, a tooth- 
brush with long stiff bristles, a few drawing pins, a tack 
hammer, some small ordinary pins, and a drawing-board, 
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on which to fasten the work. 


The Bristol board having 


been well secured with drawing pins, place your leaves 
and ferns in position to form the pattern you have pre- 
viously determined on, and be careful to pin down the 
leaves so firmly that when you begin to use the ink it 
will not spatter under them. 

The ink should be rubbed from the cake into a small 
saucer containing a little water until the mixture is about 
the consistency of cream. Dip the tooth-brush into it 
and, holding it over the paper, rub it against the comb so 
as to spatter the ink; or you may dip the comb into the 
ink, if you please, and rub the brush against the comb, 
This is repeated until the background is the desired 
shade. Some parts will have to be darker than the 
others to give the idea of perspective ; but in darkening 
these it must be borne in mind that the ink will appear 
blacker when dry. 

When the ink is dry, take the pins out carefully and 
remove the leaves, the forms of which will now appear 
The 
details of the design, such as veining the leaves, must 
be filled in the 
effect produced will depend a good deal on the skill 


on the Bristol board as white ona gray background. 


with a camel-hair brush, and general 
shown in the shading, which must be done with delicacy 
and taste. When the work is quite dry, a hot iron is 
pressed on the wrong side of the Bristol board. 

In applying spatter-work to wood, perfectly smooth 
white holly wood should be used, and burnt umber, which 
produces a beautiful brown, should be substituted for 
the India-ink. 


results achieved by this kind of spatter-work by the judi- 


The artistic effect is greatly enhanced in 


cious use of fine varnish, which changes the light parts of 
the wood to a pale yellow, making them harmonize beau- 
tifully with the rich brown of the background of the 


object. 
A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR STAINED GLASS. 


PAINTED glass fire-screens have been much used during 
the past winter, their opaque surface being usually adorned 
The 
ruddy glare of the flames behind, lighting up all the colors 


by a central medallion and pretty corner designs. 
witha brilliant glow, produces a beautiful effect. An in- 
genious and very cheap substitute for painted glass, not 
only for fire-screens, but for window blinds, which at this 
season of the year is more to the purpose, has been de- 
vised by Charles H. Chapin, the artist. It is in use at 
his studio at the corner of Broadway and Twenty-first 
street, and we do not doubt that he would be pleased to 
receive a visit from any one who wanted to copy the idea. 
He takes a yard or two of bleached muslin, of good 
quality, and stretches it on such a frame as is used fo 
mosquito netting. First, a preparation of light colored 
varnish and turpentine, mixed in about equal parts, is 
applied with a varnish brush. This makes the material 
transparent. {t is placed so that a current of air will 
pass through it, and then it will dry in about two hours. 
When it is dry, the design is traced with a lead pencil, 
it being transferred from a rough drawing on paper, by 
holding the copy against the window, so that the light 
passes through both paper and cloth, on the same prin- 
ciple asa child’s drawing slate. 
in, he takes some ordinary tube color, thins it with dry- 


The outline being filled 


ing-oil, and applies it, not with a brush, but with a cloth. 
But as the texture of the muslin would otherwise show 
through now, he takes a dry rag, without color, and rubs 
the other side of the cloth. After the broad tints are put 
in, the details are finished in oil color with a brush in 
the ordinary way. The colors, of course, cannot be made 
as brilliant as those generally used for stained glass. But 
for the purpose to which they are applied, they are the 
better for that ; for the effect of their somberness is to 
give a pleasant subdued light to the apartment. Mr. 
Chapin has had to put two or three thicknesses of heavy 
paper behind the blinds he has made for his studio, so 
as to reduce the volume of light. 


FRET-SA WING. 


THE illustration at the top of this page will give the 
amateur wood-worker an idea for a motto and frame, and 
perhaps a suggestion for other designs. Fret-sawing will 
receive especial attention in our next number. 
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DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 

ECORATIVE needlework has until lately 
been a merely empirical occupation, with- 
out well-defined rules, laboriously ac- 
quired and taught by the few, who prac- 
ticed stitchery either as a pastime or as a 
means of eking out a livelihood. In 





olden times what is now called ‘‘art em- 
broidery ’ was principally cultivated in convents, and it 
only quite recently left its private home in families to com- 
mence a public career amongst upholsterers and furniture 
dealers. Since then the irrepressible architect who con- 
ell el el el el tol el tae QRS SSP Oe & speres se; 
Fics, 1 AND 2.—STITCHING, 
siders himself the appointed professor of ornamental work, 
under any shape and in any material, has directed his at- 
tention to this branch of female art workmanship, and has 
tried to bring the same under the general laws of his art. 


ee 


Fic, 3.—SINGLE HEM STITCH, Fic. 4.—DOUBLE HEM STITCH. 

To the Germans especially belongs the merit of having first 
established scientific rules for the art of decorating with 
the needle, and having shown to the stitching sisterhood 
—rampant in their country—how the fundamental ele- 
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Fic, 5.—cHaAIn STITCH. Fic. 6.—corb STITCH. 


ments of ornament have to be applied and combined in 
order to produce an artistically satisfactory effect in needle- 
work. The following lines will show in what manner 
he subject is treated. 


In Fig. 14 the fillings are done in satin stitch, and con- 
nected by lines in stem or cordonnet stitch. 

Fig. 15: showsacombination of wheels and lattice-work 
stars, intersected by outline scrolls ; the border of band is 
in witch stitch, the outlining in chain stitch or stem stitch. 

The conventional ornament of isolated rosettes in Fig. 16 
can be adapted to satin stitch embroidery as well as to ap- 
pliqué work. The bordering and connecting lines in both 
cases may be executed in stem, chain, or cordonnet stitch. 

The continuity of the repeat ornament in Fig. 17 is at- 
tained by combining rosettes with wreath work and elabo- 
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F1G. 13.—BROAD BORDER IN CHAIN STITCH OR BRAIDING, 





rate scallop bordering. The design is equally useful for 
satin stitch and outline embroidery, as for painting on 
wood, silk, leather, etc. 


FIRST STEPS IN CREWEL WORK. 


EMBROIDERING was the principal amusement and oc- 
cupation of our great-grandmothers. Indeed, it seems 
almost to have been of value to them at times as a solace ; 
for even poor heart-sick Queen Katharine and her sor- 
rowing women occupied themselves in their solitude 























the work, in dots, a distinct copy of the design. Have 
ready some Chinese white water-color paint mixed with 
gum-arabic and white of egg, and with a camel-hair 
brush, paint through the dotted outline. 

The carbonized paper should be the kind that fret-carv- 
ers use, as that rubs off more edsily than the ordinary 
sort. Care should be taken that a strip be used only 
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Fic. 9.—NARROW BORDER IN LATTICE STITCH. 








large enough to take in the pattern, as a larger piece 
might soil the margin of the work. It is well before using 
the paper to rub it with a piece of bread, in order to take 
off the loose particles of carbon. 

The embroidering should be commenced at the lower 
part of some portion of the design—a leaf for instance, 
Draw the needle through the starting point from the 
wrong side, and then make a small vertical stitch, bring- 
ing the needle out at the left of the stitch and at about its 
center. The needle must always point towards the 


Fic. 10.—NARROW BORDER IN CHAIN STITCH OR BRAIDING. 


worker, and she must remember that she is to work wf the 
cloth instead of down or sidewise. When the top of the 
leaf is reached, turn the work around and go back, mak- 
ing another row of stitches alongside of the first, close 
enough to prevent the material from showing through. 





Fic, 15.—BROAD BORDER IN WITCH STITCH. 


The bordering or dividing line is an element of decora- 
tive needlework in itself, and enters in combination with 
almost every kind of ornament. If used alone, its effect 
in strength and color is to be considered, and the suitable 
stitch chosen aceordingly. Very fine lines can be pro- 
duced by what is called stitching (Figs. 1 and 2), by single 
hem stitch (Fig. 3). More marked lines by the double 
hem stitch (Fig. 4), by the chain stitch (Fig. 5), the cord 
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Fic. 7.—NARROW BORDER IN CROSS STITCH. 








Stitch, overcast or cordonnet stitch (Fig 6), the cross 
stitch, or by a row of French knots; likewise by the her- 
ring-bone or feather stitch, the witch stitch, fancy tambour 
stitch, and wheat-ear stitch. 

Narrow borders or bands admit of endless combina- 
tions, which ought to be different in character on light- 
colored and on dark grounds. Figs. 7,8 and 9 represent 
examples of borders for light-colored materials. The 
straight lines are best done in chain, stem, or cordonnet 
stitch ; and the ornament between them with cross stich 
in Fig. 7, with satin stitch in Fig. 8, and with lattice stitch 











Fic. 8.—NARROW BORDER IN SATIN STITCH, 


in Fig. 9. The borders or bands shown in Figs. 10, 11 
and 12 are more suitable for dark materials, and represent 
the elements of repeat-patterns; which are further devel- 
oped in Figs. 13 to 17, showing the appropriate style of 
repeat ornament for broad borders or bands. 

Fig. 13 may be executed in chain stitch or braiding. 


with their embroidery frames. Embroidering in crewels 
has recently been revived, and is now quite the fashion. 
Crewels are a kind of loosely-woven woolen yarn, in 
appearance being not unlike the ravelings of ingrain car- 
pet. Any material may be used as a foundation for 
crewel work, although coarse gray linen, fine crash, Eng- 
lish diagonal serge, momie-cloth, Turkish toweling, silk, 
satin and velvet are the fabrics most generally selected. 
The design must be drawn directly on the material. A 
talent for drawing in the worker will be serviceable in 
suggesting to her original designs. The pattern is first 
copied upon tracing linen; then for smooth materials of 
any color except black proceed in the following man- 
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Fic. 14.—BROAD BORDER IN SATIN STITCH, 


ner: Place the material smoothly on a marble or glass 
surface ; put a strip of black carbonized paper next, and 
then the tracing cloth in the required position, and with a 
blunt knitting-needle trace the design. When the mate- 
rial is black in color, or rough in texture, like serge, 
Turkish toweling or momie-cloth, the pattern upon the 
tracing linen should be pricked through with a large pin, 
the holes being very close together. 

The material to be worked should then be very firmly 
pinned to a board and the perforated tracing linen laid in 
position, and pulverized chalk rubbed through the holes. 
Take up the pattern carefully, and there will remain upon 


Fic, 16.—BROAD BORDER IN SATIN STITCH. » 


It is not necessary to make the stitches very uniform in 
appearance,:so that extra ones may be added if desirable 
after the leaf is finished. 

There must, of course, be a little shading done, and for 
this the worker has no guide but her own judgment and 
good taste. The veinings of the leaves must be a lighter 
shade than the body, and must be put in after the leaf is 
completed. It is not desirable to work the outline of a 





Fic. 11.—NARKOW BORDER OF WHEELS AND LOZENGES. 


figure ; the filling in, if well done, will itself form the most 
artistic outline. Let the wools chosen be of a sober hue, 
such as olive, sage, dead-leaf brown, or any of the old- 
fashioned shades, Wjth our present number we give, in 
the Supplement, a beautiful design for crewel work. It 
is intended for a strip for curtains, a portiére, or an 
easy chair, but it may be used with equal advantage as a 
design for panel-painting. 





Fic. 12.—NARROW BORDER IN BERLIN WORK. 


Copy these patterns, in the manner described in this 
article, upon any suitable material. The rushes are to be 
worked in brown ; the stems and leaves in shaded green. 
The. flowers should have golden-yellow petals and 
brown center. The bees should be worked in black, 
banded with yellow. The center of flowers must be done 



































in dots, by 
winding the 
wool once or 
twice around the nee- 
dle, and then drawing 
it up; or leave a loop 
and twist it by insert- 
ng the needle and 
then draw it up. 

In working a large design, it is best 
to sew the material firmly in an em- 
broidering frame and keep it covered 
during the intervals of work. Great 
care should be taken with the knots 
an@ ends, as the work is not to be 
lined, and the wrong side should look 





almost as well as the right. 

When a piece is finished, place it face down upon thick 
flannel ; put a damp cloth on the wrong side and a dry 
one on that, and press it with a heavy hot iron. You will 
then have in your possession a picture wrought with your 
needle, and a picture which, if properly done, will be 
almost literally a ‘‘ joy forever.” 

In the next number will be given a design for a lam- 
brequin, to match the one in the present plate sheet. 


ALBUM COVER AND CASE. 

Tuis style of ornamentation is suitable for large-sized 
photograph aluuins or Bibles. The border and center 
medallion can either be embroidered direct on a piece of 
black velvet large enough to cover the book in the bind- 
ing, or the embroidery is worked first on silk rep and af- 
terwards fixed by a double- 
cord border to the velvet. The 
details of the border are shown 
in the illustrations given at 


the corners of this page. 
They are executed in satin 
and stem stitch and French 


knots with silver thread, and 
shaded with greyish-white 
silk. The initials or the mono- 
gram on the center medallion 
are worked with silver thread 
on silver-grey The 
case is made of white maple 


moiré. 


wood. The corner and cen- 


ter ornaments are carefully 
sketched in outline first, and 


then the remainder of the 


surface is painted with a slight 
brown color to imitate the 
natural veins of close-grained 


The 


lion is left in the original color of the maple wood out- 


wood. center medal- 

lined with silver, and the initials put on in dark brown 
and silver. The same colors are employed for the cor- 
ner ornaments, bringing the foliage in relief by a dark 
brown tint and veining them with silver. The straight 
lines are likewise put in alternately, in dark brown and 
silver. The band used for taking the book out of the 
case may be of silver tissue or a colored ribbon suitably 
embroidered. To make the cover for the album or Bible 
you wish to decorate, cut a piece of merino, velvet or 
rep exactly as you would cut paper for covering a book. 
Lay the album on the material, cut it two inches larger 
than the album, then turn the edges over the binding, and, 
with a needle threaded 
with a long thread the 
same color as the mate- 















rial, lace it across from 
till it is 
firmly fastened on. It 


side to side 


is an improvement to 
add a bow in the center 
and one at each corner, 
ornament. 
is to 
into 


by way of 
Another way cut 


the material the 






THE ART AMATEUR. 


form of a large envelope, fit the album loosely in, and 
then sew up the sides, binding the edge all round, 
and adding a button and loop to fasten the flap which 
comes over. These covers look very neat in brown hol- 
land, quilted with colored silk ; or in dark velvet or vel- 
veteen, bound with gold braid. the al- 


bum is to remain on permanently, and be ornamental as 


If the cover for 

















well as useful, the first cover is the better. Serge, worked 
in crewels, looks very well for a cover, especially if the pat- 
large can be 


tern be arranged so that a monogram 


worked in the centre. 


MONOGRAMS ON LINEN. 


NEEDLEWORK monograms are much used now on linen. 
Towels are embroidered in the center, about four inches 
from the lower edge; the middle itself is the part often 


chosen. For sideboard cloths the monogram either sur- 





ALBUM WITH EMBROIDERED COVER AND CASE IN PAINTED WOOD, 


mounts the work or fills upa plain space left in the scroll 
bordering. 
is completed by an open-work hem, sometimes enriched 


When sheets are embroidered, the top one 


by a wreath, The same effect may be produced by what 


is called a ‘‘sham,” used in case of illness or merely 


for ornament during the day. For this purpose many 
, 


persons make ‘‘ sham” pillow-covers, and have the ini- 





RATTAN WORK-STAND.—(See page 11.) 


tials in the four corners, or in the center, unless accom- 
panied by an embroidered ornament, which they sur- 
mount. But the daintiest pillow-cases, together with 
quilts, consist of guipure netting or lace, lined with 
colored silks, the monograms for the netted cover 
darned, and for the lace worked in lace stitches. The 
size of the letters should vary according to their situa- 
tion; thus, those on a doyley should be smaller than 
those for a tablecloth, while in bed linen three sizes are 
necessary—the largest on the quilt, the medium on the 
sheets, and the smallest on the. pillows. 





of- 


desira- 


It -is 
ten 
ble to en- 
large monograms 
to various sizes, 
and Figs. 1 and 2 
on this page show 
the easiest method 
to manage _ this. 
Suppose mono- 
gram Fig. t is to be enlarged to the 
size indicated in Fig. 2. The origi- 
nal is sketched on paper, and then 
the latter divided in squares marked 


on one side with the numbers 1 to 





18, and on the other side with letters 
a to k (Fig. 1). 


to which the monogram has to be enlarged is then divided 


A second piece of paper of the size 
in an equal number of oblong Squares (Fig. 2), and each 
traced 

The 
dimensions of the divisions in Fig. 2 can be varied at will, 


part of the design falling within a square of Fig. 1 


in the corresponding oblong square of Fig. 2. 


and accerding to the proportion of enlargement which is 
desired, Parts of the original monogram, as in our case 


the crown, may be omitted in the enlargement. 


ETCHING ON LINEN. 


THE so-called etching on linen is admirably adapted 
for ornamentation of towels, doyleys, tea-tablecloths, and 
The 


generally by so common a lesson-book as a Japanese 


wash-stand_ wall-protectors. designs, suggested 
fan, are hardly more than outlines, but may be made 


thoroughly artistic. On a 
little doyley, for example, is 
sketched a slender Indian jar; 
bed of 


water grasses seems to sway 


beside it a reeds or 
and rustle in the summer air, 
the stems, so 
As if 


just risen from this cool qui- 


so pliant are 


free the groupings. 


etude, a flight of birds soar 
upward and away. This de- 
sign is wrought in soft-hued 
oriental silks which do not 
fade, and in the old-fashioned 
tent-stitch, where the needle 
half-way back to 


the 


is set the 
stitch 


But so 


beginning of iast 
with each insertion. 
exact is the needlewoman’s 


skill 
before us, the effect is of free- 


that, in the specimen 
flowing lines, and it is only 
by study that the mechanism is seen. The jar is wrought 


in gold color, red, blue, and soft drab. A very few bars, 


ovals, dots, and lines indicate the rich decorations, The 
reeds, which of course are not shaded, are done in brown 
and a dull green. The rising birds are dark blue. 


The edge of this doyley is raveled to make a fringe 
an inch deep, carefully overhanded at top, and a quarter 
of an inch above this fringe the threads are drawn out for 
a half-inch space on the four sides, and the remaining 
transverse threads caught down at either edge, in groups 
of four or eight, making a ladder-like open-work border. 
Long towel-shaped napkins to cover trays, and tea- 
cloths for small tables, show, perhaps, a bow! of fruit, or 
group of jars, wrought 


near the ends or corners, 
the 
















always in simple, 


bold, and _ expressive 
lines which give this 
sort of work its name of 


‘‘etching.”” The endsare 


then fringed and _ bor- 


dered, lines in color 


being cautiously intro- 


duced above or below 


the open-work. 



































WW... 23 O OMIT, ina publica- 


f, tion like ours, the 
representation of 
the interests of so 
large and intelligent 
a class of art ama- 
teurs as the unpro- 
fessional musical 
personsof this coun- 
try would be mani- 
festly unjust. They 
need an organ, and 
THE ART AMATEUR is at 
their service. 

There are already, it is 
true, periodicals specially 
devoted to music, and many 
others which give some at- 
tention to it, but it is our 
design that the musical department of this paper 
shall occupy a field of importance which, strange to 
say, has hitherto been left vacant. Most of the 
journals treating of music do so from a profes- 
sional stand-point, and in a manner which addresses 
itself principally to professionals; they de- 
mand that the reader shall possess a certain 
knowledge of technicalities, a certain theo- 
retic cultivation which the larger number of 
amateurs find it impossible or inconvenient 
to attain. We propose to treat the subject 
in a manner which shall be intelligible and 
interesting to all, using technical terms as 
little as possible, and, when their use is 
unavoidable, explaining briefly such as are 
likely to be misunderstood. 

It is our purpose to give a Series of articles, 
illustrated by exercises and examples, on 
the science of music; and we hope thereby 
to succeed in showing our readers that the 
terrors of theoretic study—of Harmony and 
Counterpoint—lie not so much in the things 
themselves as in the unnecessary fogs with 
which professors (either for their own pur- 
poses, or from ignorance) usually enshroud 
them. 

From time to time we shall give some 
simple, but good, piece of music, fitted for 
the home circle; a song, which the mother 
may teach her little ones; an instrumental 
composition, which the child may learn with- 
out injury to its taste ; a piece of more ambi- 
tious form, which shall make our interested 
amateur study a little, which study we will 
help by a few explanatory words; and we 
may give occasionally some quartette or trio, 
in which the musical members of the family 
may join their voices. This music will all be care- 
fully selected, with a view to purity of style, ease 
of performance, and pleagingness of melody. 

It is our intention, also, to assist those troubled 
amateurs who visit the music stores for the purpose 
of replenishing their stock of pieces, but who, when 
there, can only vaguely ask for “something new,” 
by giving from time to time a list of new publica- 
tions, both vocal and instrumental, stating their 
grade of difficulty and, in the case of songs, the 
range of voice needed for their performance. 

Brief biographies of well-known and {favorite 
composers, accompanied by their portraits, will be 
given occasionally, a feature which doubtless will 
increase the pleasure taken in theircompositions; for 
the work of a person about whom we know some- 
thing has always in it an_ element of personality 
which is lacking when the name represents only a 
dry abstraction. 

Short criticisms of important public performances 
and performers will find a place in this department. 
We know that amateur critics are generally glad of 
some assistance in determining the justice of their 












own opinions, and as the success of our paper does 
not depend upon the favor of artists or managers, 
we can afford to be absolutely just in our comments, 
which we doubt not will be valued accordingly. 

We shall make.a feature of reporting deserving 
amateur performances, endeavoring to assist those 
who take part in them by encouraging words where 
praise is due, and kindly hints as to the best means 
of avoiding or conquering faults into which they 
may have fallen. The success of this feature of our 
musical department will necessarily depend largely 
upon the assistance we get from our readers. We 
specially request our friends to forward us notices 
and programmes of such performances as may be 
beyond our reach, and to enable us to send our 
reporters to attend such as are within visiting dis- 
tance. 

Our correspondence column will be found par- 
ticularly interesting and instructive. Any of our 
readers are at liberty to send us questions relating 
to music or. musical matters, and they may be sure 
they will be answered promptly and to the best of 
our ability. 





JOHANN STRAUSS, THE COMPOSER. (See page 21.) 

Lastly, we call the attention of that very large 
and estimable portion of the amateur musical fra- 
ternity, the leaders and singers in volunteer choirs 
thoughout the country, to the fact that we hope to 
assist them materially in their work, and to this end 
shall give lists of music specially fitted for the 
various services in which they take part, or advice 
as to the easiest and quickest method of study for 
the pieces adopted. Among our contributors is a 
gentleman long connected with this branch of the 
profession, and the results of his valuable experi- 
ence are free to any inquiring correspondent. 





ABBE LIszT has consented to appear and play at a 
concert in aid of the sufferers from the terrible catas- 
trophe at Szegedin. The great pianist has but rarely 
appeared as a conductor since his ordination, and never 
as a performer. Many who have heard him play and 
have watched his pecuiiar mannerisms, will be curious 
to know if he has abandoned them—such, for example, 
as his staring for a moment at the row of ladies nearest 
him before beginning his play—magnetizing them, so to 
speak—and many other little traits peculiar to him. 


THE “ KINDER-S YMPHONTE..” 





I, 

ALTHOUGH our English-speaking race rejoices in comic 
songs and glees of broad humor, it cannot boast of much 
music in which the comic element Mes in the composition 
itself, unaided by words. This sphere has been left almost 
entirely to the German composers, who originated it, from 
whom indeed we receive nearly all our best purely instru- 
mental works. A notable specimen of this style of writ- 
ing has been left us by Mozart. He constructed a comic 
symphony, in grand style, which is supposed to represent 
the efforts of a village orchestra to struggle with a good 
work somewhat beyond its capabilities. Now the horns 
come in a measure too soon ; here the first violins are a 
measure and a half too late; then the second violins 
get the accompaniment to one theme, while the first vio- 
lins play another, and soon. The result to a musician 
is extremely mirth-provoking, but it is a ‘‘caviare to the 
general.” There is, however, a species of composition 
which appeals to the risibilities of all, while giving pleas- 
Works of this class are 
known by the title which heads this article, and it is our 
purpose to give a general description of them, the names 
of one or two of the best, and the necessary instructions 
for their performance. 

As the title ‘‘ Kinder-Symphonie” (Children’s 
Symphony) implies, these works are written with 
reference to their performance, in part or wholly, 
by children. Doubtless in Germany, where child- 
ren study music so much younger and more gen- 
erally than here, this is possible ; here it is not. 
Children of a larger growth will, however, find 
them interesting and highly amusing, the neces- 
sary rehearsals being productive of as much fun 
for the performers as the completed performance 
is for their friends, 


ure by its excellence as music. 


The first requisite for a ‘‘Kinder-Symphonie” 
is a piano, which must be played by a pretty 
good pianist. On this instrument as a foundation 
(sometimes strengthened by a violin and violon- 
cello) the work is built. All the other instruments 
used are children’s toys. A nightingale, a lark, a 
cuckoo—that is, toys imitating the notes of these 
birds—a drum, a trumpet, a triangle, sleigh-bells, 
a toy imitating the crack of a whip, etc., etc., and 
last, but very far from least, a mirliton. This 
last mentioned musical toy is not nearly as dread- 
ful as its name; it consists simply of a five or 
seven inch piece of reed with parchment glued 
on each end, and with a hole in the side, near the 
end, into which hole the performer sings, easily 
and with a natural voice, the notes written for the 
instrument. When possible, this should be done 
by a lady, as a female voice sounds much better 
than a male in the exsemd/e. 

The performers being selected, of course the 
first step is to decide on a symphony. The best 
we have yet seen are one by Von Holten and one 
by Chwatal. The latter, entitled ‘‘The Sleigh- 

ride,” is the easier of the two and produces rather the 
most fun ; the former contains the better music. 

When the symphony is ordered, order also a set of in- 
struments. They come in sets, ready tuned (or nearly), 
and are not very expensive. The performer must tune 
his own lark by pouring water into its interior, and should 
the cuckoo and nightingale not sing in tune, they can also 
be raised or lowered in pitch a trifle. 

The music and instruments having been procured, the 
performers assembled, the music on the music-stands 
before each person, the pianist at the piano, and the con- 
ductor in front of all with his Jaton for beating the time, 
the work is ready to begin. The conductor, also an ama- 
teur, raises his stick, the pianist places his hands over 
the keys ready for the first chord, the wind instrument 
players puff out their cheeks, and the drummer poises his 
stick in air ready for the opening thwack. 

Before permitting the conductor to bring his arm down 
and start the symphony, we must give a few words of di- 
rection to all concerned, and first to 


THE CONDUCTOR 


himself. The mere matter of beating time is the simplest 
and least exacting of a conductor's duties. A little prac- 














tice will render the wielding of the baton almost a matter 
of second nature. 

There are certain accepted ways of indicating the differ- 
ent divisions of time which it is well to follow, as ex peri- 
ence has proved them to be the best and simplest. We 
give the most common divisions of time and the manner 
of beating them. 

Four-four (¢) time (four beats in a measure). (See Fig. 

1.) Two-two (§) time (two beats in 


4 a measure). (See Fig. 2.) Two- 3 
y four (Z)time, if slow, is beaten four 
2 in a measure, like four-four (4); 
if moderate or quick, is beaten 
1 two in a measure, like two-two (3). 
Fig. 2. 


Fia. 1. Three-two ($) or three-four (}) time 
(three in a measure). (See Fig. 3.) 

There is another method of beating three in a measure 
by taking the second beat to the /e/t instead of to the right ; 
but we give the method adopted by the best conductors. 

Three-four (}) time, if very quick, is beaten only one in 
a measure, the stick simply falling with emphasis upon 
the first beat in each measure, the players 
making the rapid sub-divisions for them- 
selves. This remark applies to all very rapid 
movements, as the baton should never be 
used so quickly that its motions become 
indistinct. 

Six-eight (§) or six-four ($) time (six in a 
measure) when slow, is beaten either as per 
Fig. 4 or Fig. 5. When fast, it is beaten like two-two (3) 
time (two in a measure) and the players give their three 
notes to each beat. 

In all these times, the down beat(marked 1) must always 
be the first beat in each measure. In beating time the 
conductor should raise his arm from the shoulder, holding 
the baton lightly but firmly, and marking the beats almost 
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entirely by the free motion of the wrist, except in emphatic 
or very loud (//) passages, when the arm may also be 
used. Much of the beauty and grace of Mr. Theo. 
Thomas’ conducting is due to the observance of this rule. 
In addition to his duties as beater of time it is the con- 
ductor’s place to see that every instrument commences 
aright after a rest of any length, that no instrument pre- 
dominates over the rest, unless it may be needed to do so 
for an effect ; that the gradations from fiano to forte are 
made by all simultaneously ; that any instrument having 
a phrase that some other has had before it shall render 
that phrase in the same manner as its predecessor, unless 
special direction to the contrary be given by the composer, 
and to see that every one of the orchestra shall sink his 
individuality in the production of the general effect. 
Relegate solo playing strictly to solo performances. 
Above all things, it must be distinctly understood that 
the conductoris master. From his decision there should be 
no appeal ; in the obeying of his directions, no hesitation. 
Unless he is worthy of this confidence he is not fitted for 
his position. Directions to 
THE PERFORMERS 
can be given to allat once. First and foreinost, the strict- 
est and most unremitting attention to the conductor. It 
troubles amateurs a great deal to follow a conductor ; they 
complain that they cannot see him and look at their music 
too. The truth is that they forget all about him, most of 
the time. Any professional orchestra-player will ac- 
. knowledge that, with his eyes fixed firmly upon a new 
piece of music, and with all his energies taxed to unravel 
its difficulties, he sees every motion made by the conduc- 
tor. This unconscious watch and recognition of the lead- 
ing-stick is, of course, the result of years of habitude ; but 
the amateur can quickly attain almost the same result, if 
he will only at the beginning keep the matter in his mind. 
After the second or third rehearsal he will astonish him- 
self by discovering that it is quite possible to see one thing 
while looking at another ; and that, by remembering that 
there is a conductor whom it is his business to follow, he 
can be perfectly conscious of all that that conductor is 
about, without removing his eyes from his own music. 
The performers can greatly lighten the conductor's labors 
(sufficiently heavy, as any one may see by reading the 
directions addressed to him) by paying strict attention, 
and by observing for themselves the marks of expression 
which stand in their copies. The great trouble with most 
people is that they can’t and they won’t play softly. An- 
other trouble is that there is a general delusion that ‘‘ soft” 
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means also ‘‘slow;” any diminution in strength being 
almost invariably accompanied by a corresponding slack- 
ening of speed. By guarding against these two common 
faults, at least three rehearsals less will be needed for the 
successful production of a Kinder-Symphonie. 

The performers will frequently find in their copies a 
measure containing only some kind of rest and _ bear- 


ing a figure above. (See cut.) 








This means that there are, in g 

that part, nine measures of ~—— — $A _____..— 
silence for that instrument. a= ———4 
These measures must be Care- Fia. 6. 


fully counted, one eye (so to 
speak) being kept on the conductor in order that the 
performer’s count and his beat may be simultaneous ; 
and also that, in case of the performer losing his count 
(an accident continually happening to amateurs) he may 
be ready to obey instantly the conductor's indication of 
his time to play again. 

In all compositions there are, as all players know, cer- 
tain passages which tempt the performer to hurry almost 
unconsciously. This hurrying is a bad fault even in solo 
playing, but in orchestral or concerted work it is a fatal 
error, leading inevitably to confusion and smash. In the 
Kinder-Symphonie this temptation is only likely to assail 
the pianist, violinist and violoncellist ; to them, therefore, 
we especially dedicate this warning. Careful watch of 
the conductor is the safeguard against this, as against most 
accidents liable to happen in concerted playing; and this 
careful watching cannot be too often nor too strenuously 
insisted upon. Of course, in order that all may watch the 
conductor, it is necessary that all should be seated so that 
they can easily see him ; this point must be carefully con- 
sidered when placing the chairs and music desks for the 
players. 

The minuteness of our directions may lead some of our 
readers to suppose that the getting up of a Kinder-Sym- 
phonie is a very arduous and difficult labor; we assure 
The 


started, everyone concerned will be surprised to see how 


them, however, that it is not. matter once fairly 


soon the music seems to ‘‘run itself ;” only our readers are 
warned that if, deceived by this appearance of internal 
motive power, they permit it to run itself, they will find 
themselves landed in a slough of cacophonous confusion. 
But once let a littthke Kinder-Symphonie party be formed, 
and put into working trim, and we doubt very much if 
they ever abandon this form of amusement until forced to 
do so, either by interfering business or from lack of 
material to work on. 

We should advise our readers to commence their opera- 
tions with the ‘‘Sleighride,” by F. X. Chwatal, already 
mentioned, which can be obtained of any good music 
dealer who keeps foreign music. From the same person 
can also be purchased the necessary toy instruments for 
the players, with instructions for their use. 

We think that we have here given all directions neces- 
sary for amateurs desiring to commence the amusing study 
of this class of music; but should further instructions be 
needed, we shall be happy to answer any questions that 


may be sent us, 
FOHANN STRAUSS. 


JOHANN Srrauss, the popular composer, was born in 
Vienna in 182 He comes of a musical family, his father 
having been the rival of Lanner, celebrated in his day as 
a composer of waltzes, and achieving almost an equal 
fame. Both, however, have been eclipsed by the subject 
of our sketch. 
of the hearer not the father, but the more famous son, 


while that of Lanner is now known to comparatively few 


The name of Strauss suggests to the mind 


persons except musicians, whose business it is to keep 
informed about dance music of the better class. 

Johann is the eldest of three sons, his brothers being 
Edward and Joseph. All three are musicians, and all 
wrote the same class of music in the same style until 
about eight years ago, when Johann struck out ina new 


direction, giving to the world his first operetta, ‘‘ La Reine, 


Indigo.” Two years afterwards, in 1873, came ‘‘ Der Car- 
neval in Rom,” an operetta which had not quite so much 
of success as ‘‘ Indigo,” and in 1874 he hastened to retrieve 
himself by the production of ‘‘ Der Fledermaus,” which 
was so great a success, that shortly after its production in 
Europe it was brought out here by a German company, 
headed by Miss Lena Mayer. Although its popularity 
here was not equal to that it met with in Europe, or to that 
of the Offenbach operas given here, it still drew well 
enough to be kept on the bills for some time, and to re- 
main the sole novelty of the season. In 1875 came his 
fourth operetta, ‘‘Cagliostro,” and towards the end of 
1878 his fifth, ‘‘ Blindekuh,” which has just been produced 
in Europe and has been rather a failure. 

In spite of these attempts at a larger class of composi- 
tion, Johann Strauss is best known and most valued for 
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his contributions to the realm of dance music, where he 
reigns supreme. ‘‘ A Strauss Waltz!’ Who does not know 
the seductive invitation to dance conveyed by the very 
And when the music is heard it is irresistible, 
Nor is it only to 


words ? 
the very soul of the dance lives in it. 
the lover of the dance that Strauss appeals ; many of his 
works (more especially his polkas and his mazurkas, 
notably the ‘‘ Fata Morgana,”) are the admiration of musi- 
cians for the beauty of their construction and orchestra- 
tion. 

The public in general is somewhat confused between 
the three brothers, a ‘‘ waltz by Strauss” being merely a 
to the fact as to 
So nearly 


’ 


‘‘waltz by Strauss” without reference 
whether it is by Johann, Edward, or Joseph. 
alike do the brothers write, that a musician would be 
sorely puzzled if called upon to decide from internal evi- 
dence by which of the three any given waltz had been 
written. Johann is, however, at once the most fecund 
and the most felicitous. 

His abilities were early recognized, for before his father’s 
death, in 1849, we find him conducting his own picked 
band. For many years he held by special appointment 
of the Emperor of Austria the position of musical director 
of the court balls. Doubtless many of our readers will 
remember his visit to America in 1872, at the time of the 
Boston Peace ‘Jubilee, and the interest caused in New 
York by his peculiarities of manner in conducting the per- 
formance of his own compositions. To see the man was 
more than to hear him. He stood before his orchestra, 
violin in hand, and started them with his bow. Now he 
led, now he played, now he picked out some desired 
‘*point” with an unmistakable motion of his bow, anon 
he stamped and almost danced ; but whatever he did he 
managed to inspire his orchestra and his public with the 
wildest enthusiam, and introduced to American audiences 
a ‘‘ reading ” of his own works which was as novel as it was 
fascinating. 

Besides the five operettas already mentioned, Johann 
has written over four hundred pieces of dance music, 
some of them being of considerable length. The intro- 
ductions to his waltzes, generally omitted in this country, 
are frequently of great beauty and originality but our im- 
patient dancers would hardly be content to wait while 
some of the longer ones were being played. 

Asa proof of the industry of the Strauss family, we 
might mention that, including the work of the father and 
three sons, they have given to the world over one thousand 
musical works. 


By the time this number reaches our readers, our ec- 


clesiastical song-birds will have finished their annual 
nest-changing and settled down into their positions for the” 
coming year. This insane custom of continually upset- 
ting and disintegrating a choir just as it has fairly got into 
good running order is one of such venerable date, and 
one so firmly rooted in the traditions of all church music 
committees, that it appears as though it would be impos- 
sible to abolish it by any moderate means, In conse- 
quence, we find that many churches, whose ministers have 
brains in their heads and will enough to carry out the 
reforms those brains suggest, are doing away with the old 
style of quartet choir entirely, and adopting in its place 
the much more appropriate and majestic chorus choir. 
The great expense attending the formation and continua- 
tion of a chorus choir renders it necessary that these choirs 
should be largely, if not entirely, volunteer; and, of 
course, these volunteers are almost exclusively amateurs. 
Professionals can rarely afford to give their Sundays away. 

Every musician loves, in his heart, a good chorus better 
than the finest quartet that ever piped distorted opera to 
sacred words ; consequently, this change would be hailed 
with delight by every really worthy organist in spite of 
the immense amount of work it throws upon him, were it 
not that these volunteers are frequently so exceedingly 
uncertain, They rarely seem to comprehend that their 
proposal to sing in the choir is really a tacit promise to 
attend the rehearsals and services for which that choir is 
demanded ; and any feeble temptation to absence—a slight 
indisposition, a little bad weather, some attractive public 
performance or social gathering—is considered an all- 
sufficient excuse for non-attendance. - 





Tue six hundred and forty-three churches in New 
York and Brooklyn, of which three hundred and eighty- 
two are in the metropolis, employ over three thousand 
paid vocalists and organists to conduct the musical part 
of their services. It is estimated that there are at least 
ten times this number of persons “‘ out” of situations, and 
eagerly watching the ‘‘ musical” columns in the daily 
papers in the hope of securing an engagement. One 
church which advertised for a quartet received five hun- 
dred and forty answers, and an advertisement for an or- 
ganist called forth nearly a hundred. 
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Str Publications. 


BOOKS. 

ENGLISH Coast SCENERY. By Clarkson Stan- 
field, R. A.—New York, J. W. Bouton.—This handsome volume 
presents a series of very finely executed engravings on steel, of the 
most picturesque towns and harbors along the English Channel 
and the South Coast, to Land’s End, with appropriate and concise 
letter-press descriptions. The reader is also carried across the 
channel to Guernsey and the Isle of Wight, allowed a look at 
Calais, St. Malo, and then along the Coast of Brittany to Havre 
de Grace, Dieppe and Boulogne on the French Coast. The trip 
is a fascinating one, the interest of the descriptions being enhanced 
by readable scraps of local history. The naturalness and perfect 
detail of every drawing in the volume are delightful ; but this is 
not surprising, for the fame of the artist, probably the greatest of 
English marine painters, led us to expect as much. 

L’Art :—Paris, Eugéne Véron ; New York, J. B. 
Bouton.—The prospectus of this really admirable and unique 
art review for 1879 is before us, It promises great things 
to its subscribers, not the least of which is an etching of excep- 
tional size (228 x 11% inches), by Adolphe Lalauze, of Hans 
Makart’s famous picture, ‘‘The Entry of Charles V into Ant- 
werp,” which was the chief painting at the late Paris Exposi- 
tion, where it was awarded the medal of honor. We have not 
seen the etching, but if it gives anything like an adequate idea of 
the splendor of the original, we should say that it will be worth 
the cost of the whole magazine for the year. Of L’Art itself, it 
is hardly necessary to speak ; for what art amateur is not familiar 
with its dainty typography and paper, and superb wood engrav- 
ings, etchings and fac similes ? 

ELEMENTS OF DEsIGN, by Dr. W. Rimmer.—Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. This work is intended for the use of parents 
and teachers. It takes the edge off many supposed difficulties in 
drawing, by furnishing the pupil with a key to their mastery. By 
the easiest of stages he is led along from one illustration to another, 
until, surprised, he finds he has learned the first principles that 
underlie all true drawing. 


ART CULTURE is an, illustrated 12mo., published 
by John Wiley & Sons as a text-book for schools and colleges. It 
is a methodical compilation from the art lectures of John Ruskin, 
arranged and supplemented by Rev. W. H. Platt. Among the 
subjects treated are: ‘‘ Schools of Art,” ‘‘ Lines,” ‘‘ Composition,” 
‘*Tone,” ‘‘ Light,” ‘‘Color,” ‘‘Chiaroscuro,” ‘* Landscape,” 
‘*Sculpture,” ‘* Architecture,” etc., each illustrated by examples, 
either on wood or in lithography. There is at the end a valuable 
addition in the form of a new glossary of art terms and an alpha- 
betical and chronological list of artists. The volume is likely to 
prove of considerable value to students as a grammar of art prin- 
ciples and technicalities. 


PITON’S CHINA-PAINTING IN AMERICA.—New 
York, John Wiley & Sons. A more serviceable aid to the practice 
of decorative art by amateurs has not been given in this country 
than in the two portfolios of designs for plates and placques which 
lie before us. ‘The second portfolio, devoted to Japanese designs, 
is quite new, and we are indebted to the courtesy of the publishers 
for the advance sheets. Mr. Piton, the author, is principal of the 
National Art Training School at Philadelphia, and his capital little 
treatise on china-painting and the practically selected plates which 
accompany it are sufficient evidence to our mind that he is the right 
man in the right place. 


THE STUDIO ARTS, by Elizabeth Winthrop John- 
son.—New York, Henry Holt & Co. It is somewhat late to notice 
this useful little volume, which we hope has already a large circula- 
tion. It aims to give a general view of the theory, practice and 
history of art, with brief biographies of the ancient and modern 
masters, so arranged as to illustrate the natural divisions of art and 
the main characteristics of its development in the several schools, 
In addition, we find an outline biography of art, a practical table 
of contents and an index of artists. The volume consists of one 
hundred and sixty pages, and it is astonishing how comprehen- 
sively the subject is treated in such a limited space. The author, 
however, makes a mistake, we think, in her new division of the 
arts into decorative art, pictorial art and sculpture. We know of 
no reason for departing from the established division into architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting. Are not sculpture and painting them- 
selves decorative arts in the best meaning of the term ? 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS.—New York, F. W. Devoe 
& Co. The superbly printed catalogue issued by this well-known 
house, although of course a purely business enterprise, is justly en- 
titled to a place in our notices of art publications. The lavish ex- 
penditure on its irreproachable illustrations and typography would 
appal a less enterprising firm; but we do not doubt that the in- 
creased reputation for artistic taste and liberality which this beau- 
tiful volume will earn for Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co. will even- 
tually more than recompense them for their outlay. 


TILTON’Ss HANDBOOKS OF DECORATIVE Form, 
No. 1—GREEK ORNAMENT.—Boston, S. W. Tilton & Co. This 
handsome pamphlet gives twelve plates of Greek decoration applied 
to pottery and architecture, printed in the original colors. Most of 
the examples have been taken from the museums of Paris and 
London, and have been selected with excellent judgment. The 
explanatory letter-press is by William R. Ware, professor of archi- 
tecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DECORATORS.—Bos- 
ton, S. W. Tilton & Co. The instruction contained in this pam- 
phiet is just what is needed by beginners in china-painting. It is 


a reprint from the English of John @. L. Sparks, with some 
changes by the American editor. 
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TILTON’s NEEDLEWORK SERIES.—Boston, S. W. 
Tilton & Co. We have received numbers 1 and 4 of these useful 
little handbooks. The one is devoted to art needlework and deco- 
rative embroidery, and the other to plain needlework. They are 
reprints from the English, with some additional suggestions by the 
American editor, Lucretia P. Hale, who has done her work very 
creditably. We have from the same source a package of six designs 
in outline for art needlework, accompanied by the necessary instruc- 
tions. 

FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DESIGNS, First Series.— Bos- 
ton, S. W. Tilton & Co. These are intended for art studies and 
decoration, and are admirably suited to such uses. Explanatory 
text accompanies the designs. 


DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR DECORATING 
POTTERY in imitation of Greek, Roman, Egyptian and other styles 
of vases, by the same publishers, tells its purpose fully in its title. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON HEALTH AND LIFE, 
by Dr. H. Chomet, translated from the French by Mrs. Laura A. 
Flint.—New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In this curious little 
volume Dr. Chomet advances theories that are so novel and unex- 
pected as to excite surprise and incredulity. His views are all 
interesting, however, and many of them appeal at once to the 
mind of the reader. He takes issue with the savants as to the 
nature and origin of sound, repels the accepted theories, and 
boldly announces his belief in the existence of a sonorous or mu- 
sical fluid, subject to the same laws and causing similar pheno- 
mena as other imponderable fluids. The work will repay peru- 
sal. It is well printed, with large, clear type, in square 16-mo. 
form, and contains 242 pages, neatly bound in green cloth. 


PoTTrERY—How iT 1s MADE, ITS SHAPE AND 
DECORATION.—New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The author, 
Mr. George Ward Nichols, makes in this carefully-written work 
a timely addition to our ceramic literature. It is at once a con- 
tribution to the history of pottery and a practical instructor in 
decoration. Not the least useful feature is the bibliography of 
standard works upon the ceramic art given at the end. The 
book contains 42 illustrations, both in black and color. 


Putnam’s ART HANDBOOKS.—New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Four of these handy little volumes have been 
issued thus far: ‘‘ Figure Drawing,” by Charles H. Weigall ; 
‘*Sketching from Nature,” by Thomas Rowbotham; ‘‘ Flower 
Painting,” by Mrs. Wm. Duffield; and ‘‘ Landscape Painting,” 
by W. Williams. They are all reprints from English editions, 
and are edited by Susan H. Carter, principal of the Women’s 
Art School, Cooper Union, who has done her work with such 
effect as to produce a series of really practical handbooks, free 
from unnecessary verbiage. The text is judiciously illustrated by 
well-executed designs. The four books are printed in square 12- 
mo., on heavy toned paper, with neat, flexible covers, and contain 
53, 74, 46 and 74 pages respectively. 

X-Y-Z RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT GUIDE.— 
New York, Waring. This is aninvaluable handbook for travelers 
arriving in New York, or about to journey hither, giving as it does 
all information as to the location of railway stations and steam- 
boat piers, with time schedules, fares, distances to stations, etc., 
from given points, street-car and omnibus routes, carriage fares, 
and many other facts of the greatest importance to the stranger. 
The entire work is cleverly arranged with a view to simplicity and 
conciseness, while nothing is omitted that can be of service. It 
is indeed as easy as A-B-C. 

BRENTANO’S AQUATIC MONTHLY AND SPORTING 
GAZETTEER.—The first number of the new series of this monthly 
is to hand, with a full and faithful record of the doings of yachts- 
men, rowers, riflemen, horsemen, cricketers, base-ball, lacrosse 
and polo players, athletes, walkers and runners, all over the 
world. As a magazine of reference we should think it must 
prove to be almost invaluable to those for whose benefit it is 
issued. The editor is Mr. Charles A. Peverelly, whose name has 
long been most creditably associated with amateur nautical in- 
terests, and the publisher is Mr. August Brentano, Jr., who has 
largely inherited the enterprise of Brentano pére. 





NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 

SARONY is making extra large photographs which 
he calls panels. If he would make them larger still, so that they 
might be the actual width of an ordinary door or window panel 
and used for such, we are confident that they would become popu- 
lar. The two specimens before us are respectively Miss Rose 
Coghlan as ‘‘ Lady Teazle” and Mr. John Gilbert as ‘‘ Sir Peter” 
in the ‘Screen Scene” from ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” The 
admirable composition of the former with its skillful arrangement 
of light suggests how great are the possibilities of photography for 
decorative purposes. What more delightful for a person fond of 
the drama than to have his own little private room ornamented 
with panel portraits of his favorites? The musician, the artist, and 
the sportsman might follow the bent of his peculiar tastes after the 
same manner; while the family man of small means might sur- 
round himself with his ‘‘lares and penates” at a comparatively 
trifling cost. The photographs should be ‘ glacée” or well var- 
nished, so that Bridget, if she pleases, may wash their faces as 
often as she may have to perform a similar office for the juvenile 
members of the family. 

We have also received from Sarony some admirable photographs 
of Baudet and Florence Ellis in ‘‘ The Little Duke.” The poses 
of the figures are thoroughly artistic, particularly in the Tent 
Scene. Some late portraits of the danseuse, Minzelli; one of Miss 
Elsie Moore, an actress whose face we are not familiar with, but 
who makes a charming picture ; a good likeness of Whiffen as the 


‘Admiral in ‘‘ Pinafore,” and a fascinating one of Miss Coghlan as 


Lady Teazle, are also before us. 


. 

Dotes and Hints. 

DINNER TABLE DECORATION.—The white table-cloth at dinner 
is nearly covered by many of the decorations used, and some women 
dispense with it entirely, and fill its place with a covering of a 
bright color, upon which white ware may be used without looking 
too cold. Pink, gray and buff damasks, and white damasks with 
colored borders or trimmed with colored fringe and laces, are used. 
Woolen materials, copied from old models, silk damasks and em- 
broidered linen have also been employed, and even black satin. 
Another style is to have the center and the outer edge of the cloth 
of plain damask and to place the dinner in the former and the 
plates of the dinner upon the latter, and between them to lay a 
band of colored satin, bordered with leaves, berries, flowers, ferns 
or mosses. Turkey red can be used for this bofder and is better 


than anything else with those flowers that retain dampness.— 
[Boston Transcript. 


An English dinner table is always lighted with candles, each pro- 
vided with its small rose-colored shade, a plan much better adapted 
for the preservation of the flowers than the custom of illuminating 
a dining-room as if it were alecture hall. The immense candelabra 
of other days have all disappeared, and their place is taken by 
others much more modest in size, but elaborate in decoration.— 
[Boston Transcript. 


sHoME MADE COLOGNE WaTER.—A superior article of cologne 
can be made by any lady at home, so cheaply as to surprise her, 
and much better than that usually bought, as follows: Thoroughly 
dissolve a fluid dram of the oil of bergamot, orange and rosemary 
each, with half a dram of nereli and a pint of rectified spirits. An- 
other way, and one that will produce as fine a quality as if made 
from cologne itself, at much less than the chemist’s prices, is to 
mix with one pint of rectified spirits two fluid drams each of the 
oils of bergamot and lemon, one of the oil of orange, and half as 
much of that of rosemary, together with three-quarters of a dram 
of nereli and four drops each of the essences of ambergris and 
musk. If this is afterwards distilled, it makes a perfect cologne, 
but by being kept tightly stoppered for two or three months it be- 
comes exceedingly fine. 


To SEND FLOWERS BY Post.—Flowers can be sent safely by 
post by previously dampening the s¢a/ks only of the flowers and 
laying them in green leaves in a stout card-board box, tying the 
box securely with string both ways; but the address must be writ- 
ten on a tag, and tied to the box with stout string, letting it hang, 
so it can be stamped at the post office without injuring the box. 


SOME LABORERS digging flints near Eastbourne, England, re- 
cently, struck on an earthen vessel, containing 685 ancient Roman 
coins, consisting of specimens of Valerianus, A. D., 254 ; Gallienus, 
Salonina, Saloninus (his wife), Postumius, Victorinus, Tetricus, 
Claudius, Gothicus, all about the same date. The coins are there- 
fore a little over 1,600 years old. The vessel which contained them 
was broken by the pick, but the fragments were carefully collected. 


A NoveEL HANGING BASKET.—Take an old straw hat, and rip 
off a few of the outside braids, cover the outside with moss, and 
line the inside with green cambric, and you have a pretty and novel 
hanging basket. Moss gathered from stones and old fences is the 
best. Use common paste, with a little glue added, to attach the 
moss. . 

A CHEAP VASE.—Here is a cheap, but pretty, oddity in the 
way of avase. Take an old goblet with the bottom broken off 
about an inch below the cup, and a small flower-pot. Crowd the 
stem of the goblet through the opening in the bottom of the pot— 
a ‘‘thumb-pot "—from the outside. Ornament the sides of the 
goblet with decalcomanie pictures, and cover the base or pot with 
lichens or soft gray moss. The vase can hold bouquets of dried 
grasses or flowers. 

A PRETTY, but expensive, style of decoration for reception rooms 
is coming in vogue : Velvets, stuffs and silks of the last century, old 
tapestry, etc. Rich, faded old draperies are hung over sofas, 
screens, pianos, and even on the walls; old china vases, etc., are 
also prominent. Pianos, instead of standing to the wall, are turned 
into a corner, draped with old Henry II embroidered velvet, or 
Louis XV silk. All these old things are at present worth almost 
their weight in gold, France, Italy and Spain being ransacked for 
them ; and the Lyons and Paris manufacturers are kept busy pro- 
ducing imitations of them, some of which are surprisingly clever. 


THE UNION OF INDUSTRY AND ART.—Mr. Gladstone, recently 
addressing the villagers of Hawarden, after deprecating the pre- 
valent reluctance to follow occupations entailing labor with the, 
hands, spoke as follows :—‘‘ People should recollect that handi- 
craft itself is capable of being raised to a very high description of 
art, and of yielding a very high standard of remuneration, I 
cannot tell you how anxious I am to impress that upon the minds 
of young people, and how certain I feel that the lesson is one of 
great importance to the people of this country. Let them perform 
their work in the spirit of an artist ; let them try to give it excel- 
lence, and make a thing that not only will sell, but as good as 
they can make it ; as useful, as well put together, as well propor- 
tioned, as pleasing to the eye, as full of beauty as they can make 
it ; and the more they try to do it the better they will be able to 
do it.” These are wise thoughts, and should be carefully studied 
by every workingman. 

To CLEAN ALABASTER ORNAMENTS.—A good recipe for clean- 
ing alabaster ornaments, is to take two parts of soda, one of 
pumice stone, and one of chalk, mix them into a fine powder, 
and make them into a thin paste with cold water ; brush the paste 
into the ornaments with a stiff camel-hair brush, and brush out 
again with clean water, the ornaments standing in a basin during 
the operation. 
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ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


NY of the following publications will 

be forwarded from the office of THE 

ArT AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 
of the price for the same : 


ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, with 
Glossary of Art Terms, etc., by Rev. W. 
H. Platt, with many illustrations. Price, $3 00 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 


(Aratra oman. with illustrations. 
RE RE ERIE IE ae RS ae 3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 


METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 
entina), complete, with plates.... ...... 3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.......... 1 00 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVEN 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... 5 00 
PITON’S CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- 
ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1. 1 50 
kk Se eee 1 50 
Above Albums in boards, each....... ... 1 75 
PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 
by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union School of Design : 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
a ae 50 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, ie 
NG, os veciccu tab idaaneeee 50 


FLOWER PAINTING, by 1 Duffield, Price. 50 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, 
ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H. W. French. Full gilt. Price.. 
ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 
Teachers and Parents. 


Rimmer, Boston Art School. 
illustrations, Price, $2.00. By mail. 2 3 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, 7 Samuel P. sone Cloth. 
Price vesdinesee 200 


PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 

the French, plead Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Cloth. 

Price. . pininedesaeaepatioinbal: Gaseous’ 2 00 
PRIMER OF DE SIGN. 


75 illustrations. 


FAIENCE: 


Price. 50 


For the use of 
3y Dr. William 
48 full-page 


THE 


By Charles A. Barry. 
75 cents. By mail.. 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 


9 00 


PORCELAIN AND  EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
Vanguyon, Price............ ekees 50 


BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. 
Collectors, with 


A Manual for 
a Glossary of Technical 


Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price. 7 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 

throp Johnson. Price 60 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited “ 

Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 

tions. Price....:... eas re 14 00 
TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK SERIES. 

Edited by Lucretia P. Hale 

DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. For Art 
| eS ee rh) 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. Knitting and 
Mending, with twenty Diagrams. Price, 50 

ART NEEDLEWORK for Decorative Em- 
WN ibis buc- Sncagénns<sep sic 50 

DECORATIVE ART BOOKS: 

GREEK ORNAMENT, with _ twelve 
colored plates. Edited by Professor 
fe eee 1 00 

FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DESIGNS OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE. nae 
PE ER ciiaitacesttncendus che 1 00 

HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DEC- 
ORATORS, with 40 , used by 
WN BUD reiisss osesesssesecs 50 

DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
DECORATING POTTERY. Price... 50 


ENGLISH COAST SCENERY: PICTU- 
RESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH 
CHANNELAND ON THECOAST OF 
FRANCE, By Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 5 00 


JOWN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH: 

ART CULTURE. “Aclear and harmonious 
System of Art” for the use of the Art 
Student and Intelligent Traveler, 
John Ruskin, with Glossary of Art Terms, 
etc., by Rev. W. H. Platt, with many illus- 
trations. 





from 


t2mo. cloth, extra..... 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 
(Aratra Ponteleci), with illustrations. 12mo. 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 


METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Floren- 
tina), complete with plates. r2mo....... 3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART. 12mo. 1 00 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES OF VENICE AND SEVEN 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings of the English editions. 
Extra cloth, uncut, 8vo. Per volume...... 

Vol. x now ready. 

PITON’S CHINA-PAINTING IN AMER- 

ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1........ 


5 oo 


I varie ca seecs ss esveanadcutis 
Above albums in portfolios, each............ 








- -$3 00 | 


3 00 | 


| primer is to 


| LEE & SHEPARD Publishers, Boston. 


THE ART 


JOURNAL 


FOR 1879. 


THE ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons. 


interested in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 


GRAVING, ErcuinG, or DesIGNING in any of its branches. 


instruction to the amateurs and students ; 
examples of what is doing 


executed in the best manner, on both steel 


ARCHITECTURE, 


it furnishes designers with innumerable su 
in Europe and America in the different arts ; 
and wood. 


DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, EN- 


It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords 
agestions ; it gives 
of engravings, 


it is a choice gallery 


Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in 


many instances a single plate being worth more than the price of the number. 


THE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and !lustrations 


of the Lonpon Arr JourRNAL (the 


exclusive right of which, for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with 
additions relating to American Art and American topics. 


Published monthly. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


PRICE 75 CENTS PER NUMBER 


(payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars per Annum, in advance, postage 


prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
B49 & 3851 Broadway, N..Y. 


“AN ACCEPTED STANDARD.” 


‘An accepted standard of information. 


Astonishingly full, 


without reaching proportions which might make it generally impractical; 


scrupulously exact, and illustrated 


N.Y. Tribune. 


with a 


selection,’’—- 


rare instinct of 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A New Translation from the Seventh German Edition. 
Edited, with Notes, by CLARENCE COOK. 


‘Two vols. 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, cloth, gilt tops or uncut, $14.00. 


Half-Morocco, gilt tops, $19.00; 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


half-Levant extra, $22.50. 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW-YORK. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT 


By H. W. Frencu. 


This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of artists, engravings of their work, 
and in many cases original designs, specially prepared 
for this besk. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. 
Wixiiam Rimmer, Boston Art School (ussom of 
Fine Arts). 48 full- -page illustrations. Cloth 
Net, $2.00. By mail, $2.25. 

Dr. Rimmer’s Manual exemplifies a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does not 
signify merely an imitation of forms, but that it aims 
mainly to reproduce expression. It isa bold and at- 
tractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the human 
form as a model, gradually unfolds from the simplest 
lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements of 
figure-drawing, in all their variety ‘of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to 
the student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educational Purposes, by Samuet P. LonG. r12mo. 
Cloth. $2. oo. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel- plate illustra- 
tions ; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant guide 
in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


Translated from the French, by Mrs. S. R. Ursino. 
r2mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 


Full gilt, 8vo. $3.75. 


| sional or amateur only, but for popular enlightenment 


about those men who, with the Brush, the Chisel, or 


| the Graver, have achieved an immortality of fame. 
| 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuares A. Barry, 
Boston Public Schools. 
By mail, go cents. 


late Supervisor of Drawing, 
75 illustrations. Net, 75 
cents. 


‘“The primary aim of this beautifully ~— = 
give aid to drawing-teachers. 
principles are illustrated in a way to make them in- 
telligible and useful to every one teaching design.” 
New-England Fournal of Education. 


FAENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHENWARE. 


By Mapame Brasier De La Vancuyon. Price, soc. 


This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 


| ing students in their studies, and to make their task 


easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid,on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 





Artists of the Nineteenth Contury and Their Work. 


A Handbook containing 2,050 Biographical Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutron. 2 volumes. Crown 8vo 
$5.00. 

A perfect encyck oe lia of information concerning 
the lives, ols and works of most of the 
artists who have lived pest wrought within the present 
century. HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

21 Astor Place, New York 


Brat’ tie ui 


AND SPORTING GAZETTEER. 


Number One of the new series was issued on 
the Ist of April. ‘The Monthly is devoted to Yacht- 
ing, Rowing, Canoeing, Athletics, the Turf, Base- 
ball, Cricket, Rifle, Polo, and kindred pastimes by 


styles, sc he 








field and water. Of its old unequi aled staff of 
contributors Col. Stuart M ay lor, * Windward,” 
Prof. William het “ Xanthia,” “ Tulipa,” ** Cox- 


swain,’’ ** Forty,” “C uttyhunk, ”"“ Rus,’ ar Devoted 
Oarsman,” ** Rink kerbocker,”” ‘*Long ‘Tom,” etc., 
will again salute its readers, reinforced by several 


new ones of equal merit. Lovers of out-door sports 
are reminded that this monthly solicits their sup- 
port as the only magazine devoted exclusively to 
the record and promotion of this country’s pastimes. 
Correspondence solicited from all sections of the 
country where outdoor sports are participated in. 


Twenty pages are added to its size. Editor, Mr. 
Charles A. Peverelly Liberal terms made with 
clubs of ten or more. Terms $4 per annum in ad- 


vance. Single numbers 40 cents. All correspondence 
must be addressed to Brentano’s Literary Emporium, 
where the subscription books are now open. Speci- 
men copies sent upon the remittance of 40 cents. 
Trade supplied by the American News Company. 


AUGUST BRENTANO, Jr., Publisher, 


No. 39 Union Square, New-York. 





‘* The periodical is well suited to the specialty 
for which it is designed, and deserves a wide 
circulation among the lovers of out-door sports. 


‘*The veteran Charles A. Peverelly, who has 
devoted his best years to the service, continues 
to edit the Vonthly with his usuzl ability. Every- 
body who is interested in the favorite pastimes 
should subscribe to it."—N. Y. 7rébune. 


‘‘Mr. August Brentano, Jr., of the favorite 
and extensive literary emporium, No. 39 Union 
Square, will hereafter publish that popular maga- 
zine known as BRENTANO’S AQUATIC MONTH- 
LY AND SPORTING GAZETTEER, which peri- 
odical is devoted exclusively to the interests of 
those identified with all sports by field and 
flood.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


‘*Its nautical correspondence and _ articles 
have the true aquatic ring, and are as salt and 
breezy as the ocean itself.”—Boston Fournal. 


‘*It comes to the front in lively fashion, and 
contains well written papers and carefully com- 
piled records on various matters of interest to 
yachtsmen, as well as on boating, polo, the turf, 
the kennel, the rifle, pedestrianism, cricket, 
baseball, and sports generally. There is a steel 
engraving of Mr. Astor’s yacht Ambassadress.” 


—New York Herald. 











L Art. 


The 


Review, 


Great International 
illustrated with Etch- 
ings after the most famous 
painters of all nations. Four 
large folio volumes per year. 
Subscription reduced to $32 


per annum, payable on de- 
livery of each quarterly vol- 
ume. 


> 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





‘Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be 
produced every week as L’Art, so magnificent in 
every respect,—paper, typogt iphy., illustrations, and, 
above all, so many-sided in its view of art, and co 
abundant and interesting in its information ‘.* 
It is simply the cheapest est thing of its 
kind Véron seems, ¢ to have solved 
the problem of combining with cheapness 

While L’ Art is cc cted in this style, the 
} editor may feel quite secure that France will not 
lose that artistic supremacy rv | ng held.’ 

London Times 

“It would be easy and pleasant to go on discoursing 
about the pictures in ’Art, a paper which » full 
of good, sober, and just criticisms, trustworthy news 
ibout art, and designs not otherwise be obtained by 
most people.”’—Saturday R 

‘The new volume of Z’Ar? sufficiently manifests 
the success of a very valuable and interesting public 
tion There is no other irnal in existence 
which so happily and skillfully combines the labors of 
artists and authors, which does net subordinate art to 
letters, or letters to art, but pe rmits them to x hand 
in hand, not one before another In brief, 
this grand folio volume of Z’Ax¢ abounds in matters 
of interest to all re iders ‘and students of asthetic and 
cultivat:1 taste.’ he We (London), 

* There is some monotony in praising each success- 
ive portion of a periodical as it appears with an abso- 
lutely equal cordiality ; but the evenness of merit in 
“Art makes this uniformity f commendation a 

duty.” — 7he Nation 

** America is so destitute of illustrated works which 
can at all compare with Z’Ars, that she cannot do 
better than study and enjoy this French publication. 
Certainly there is no other means by which so many 
valuable pictures can be obtained at small a pric 

the Christian Union, 

““Sumptuous in paper and type, lavish in illustra- 
tions, and with critical and explanatory text of singu- 
lar merit ; the most famous of modern art journals.”’ 
V. ¥. Times 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York. 


~Purvam’s ART Hann Boas, 


Edited by Susan M Ci arter 
tpal of « 
Sq. 16-mo, fully illustrated, 


er volume, so cents 


1, SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Rowbotham. 
Il, LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by Williams, 
Ill, FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, 
IV, FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, 


all Book and sent post-paid on 
by the Publishers, 


Prine voper Union School of Design 


ancy boards 


For sale by sellers, 


receipt of price, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


© re aie about April sath 


ART NEEDLEWORK, No. Il. 
POINT LACI 
A Guide to Lace-Work, containing instructions in numer- 
ous Lace-Stitches, with explanatory illustrations, and desc a 
tions of How to Copy and Imitate OLD POINT LACE, edite 
with assistance of valuable English manuals, by Lucretia P.H¢ = 
¢ above work contains a ations explaining stitches 
and six plates of patterns. Price, sent by mail, 50 cents. 
Now READY 
wative Embroi- 
dery, edited by Lucretia P. Hale P 
PL vill NEEDLEWORK. dited by Lucretia P 
Ha Price, 50 
DESIG Ns IN OUTLINE. for Art Needlework, 
with instructions for seis Tracing and 


ART NEEDLEWORK, for De 


rice, $50.00 


Transferring Patterns Price, .75 
The same, Second Series, Price, 5 
The same Third Series, Price, .75 


any address, on receipt of Pri 
II TON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 





Sent by mail, t 
Ss. W. T BOSTON. 





COPVRIGRTYED. 


CELEBRATED HATS 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d & 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, 


NEW 


ortlandt St., 


YORK. 


near C 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said—‘t There 


is as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats, as 
there is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.’’-—N. VY. Com. 
Advertiser. 














X— 


“WARING’S 


THE ART AMATEUR. 








—e, 


OR ALPHABETICAL 


RAILWAY aNd STEAMBOAT 


GUI 


DE, 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE 
HOW AND WHEN TO GO FROM NEW YORK TO DIFFERENT STATIONS, 


AND HOW AND WHEN TO RETURN, 
TOGETHER WITH THE Fares, DISTANCES AND POPULATION. 





AMERIGAN AND FOREIGN STEAMSHIP GUIDE, 


And Various Other Information Usefu! to Travelers. 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 


HAS Y A 


a. A-B-C. 





CONTE 
Alphabetical Arrangement of Stations. ities | 
Abbreviations .. povdnwene 
Almanac ....... 
Brooklyn Annex 
Brooklyn and Erie Annex.. . cnunkeieays 
SE IS occ ve cccrccercenecccscoees 
Commutation Rates............ 
Distances in New York City ..............-..-- 
ia hada tberatcore sr cehenenesnPnngnen 
ee 












NTS: 


Location of Piers ....... ..... 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway 
New York Elevated Railway..... 
N. Y. City Car and Omnibus Routes ............ 
PINE. voc cecctcsectcversssocers 
EE igs eicsesceseccieweesenseeevess 
nh iscp cade cacedeceeeews ones hos 
Seommabige for Euro ; 
Steamshi Coastwise and South America....... 
BO COIN oo oc cccccccsccess ; 






SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Price 20 Cents. Subscription, One Year, $2.00. 


OFFICE, NO. 16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE 


LLUSTRATED DRAMATIC WEEKLY. 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD, Editor and Proprietor. 


This paper, which is now in the third month of its existence, is devoted 
to the highest interests of the Drama, Music and Art, and is the only success- 


ful attempt to establish an unbiased 
principles. 


critical and literary journal on art 


In addition to its literary and pictorial record of the theatres, THE 
ILLUSTRATED Dramatic WEEKLY publishes with each number a photo- 


graphic likeness, produced by a new and beautiful process. 


The Art 


Department is conducted by a well-known and competent critic ; among 
the contributors are many gentlemen of ability and culture, and the entire 


paper is carefully and conscientiously edited. 


$4 a year; single copies 10 cents. 
Address, 


The subscription price is 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD, 


12 Union Square, New York. 





J. & Rr LAMB, 


57 Carmine St., N. Y. 


Srxtu Avenue Cars Pass THE Door. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 








CHINA PAINTERS MAY DO THEIR 
own “‘firing " of small articles, in a common kitchen 
stove, by use of the AMATEUR'S MINIATURE KILN, 
Price, $2.00. Send stamp for Circular. 
N. M. FORD, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
For sale also by Society of Decorative Art, New York City. 


SCROLL-SAW DESIGNS, 
Scroll Saws, Saw Blades, 
Wood Ornaments & all Descriptions Sawyers’ Materials, 








IN STAINED GLASS 
MEMORIALS |I§ BRONEE seats 
IN EMBROIDERIE 
A SPECIALTY. _|IN DECORATIONS. _ 


™ "Catalogues on application,— 


Russian Vapor Baths, 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


—— NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, -— 
Between Broadway and Bowery. 














OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 
Ladies’ Hours (daily) 9 to 12 A. M. 
Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could 
levise for 
A PERFECT BATH 
may be realized here. 











t-free on application, 


CHARLES M. JENCKES, ; 
Ornamental Art Studio, 


44 WEST 30th STREET. 





Furniture and all kinds of Ornaments Designed. 
OF See cover and headings of this Mag 


V. BERHUY, 


(FROM PARIS) 


ENGRAVER AND TOOL CUTTER 
For Artificial Flower Makers, 


Stamps, Veiners, Gauffers, Presses, Leads, 
Molds for Casting Leads, &c. 
Also Tools of - a for Cutting Leather, 
urning Brands, 


176 WOOSTER STREET, NEW-YORK. 








N. E. MONTROSS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


For all branches of Drawing, Painting and Decorating, 


1380 BROADWAY, BET. 37TH AND 38TH STS, NEW YORK. 
ABRAHAM BROTHERS, © 
469 Sixth Avenue, (Between 28th and agth Streets) NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Also constantly on hand a select assortment of FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS, and PHOTOGRAPHS from all the Eminent Artists. 


ABRAHAM BROTHERS, 469 Sixth Avenue. | 


A. Haeroix’s Hnamel Colors 


PAINTING ON PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, Etc. 


2 i IN TUBES LIKE MOIST OIL COLORS OR DRY IN POWDER. x 
recs "|; rs 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 
21 PARK PLACE, jworrerso, INNEW YORK. 


MINERAL COLORS, FINE BRUSHES and MATERIALS for CHINA and GLASS PAINTING, 


Underglaze and Longwy Relief Decoration. 


BENNETT & LYCETT, 


CHINA DECORATORS, 


4 Great Jones Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Special attention paid to firing China, etc., for Amateurs. 
EDWARD LYCETT. 








GC) 








JOHN BENNETT. 


ORTRAL IS. 


=37 
UNION SQUARE. 


gl NE ern, 
” &—~-4. Moss’ Process. }.-"" 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 







































L. SMITH HOBART, President. 





JOHN C. MOSS, Sup'’t. 


TYPE METAL RELIEF PLATES. 
A Superior Substitute for Wood-Cuts 


AT MUCH LOWER PRICES. 


Persons desiring illustrations for Books, Newspapers, Catalogues, Advertisements, or for any other pur- 
poses, can have their work done by us promptly and in the best style. 

Our Relief Plates are engraved by photo-chemical means ; are mounted on blocks type-high ready 
for use on any ordinary press, and will wear longer than the common ——- plates. bd have a perfectly 
smooth printing surface, and the lines are as deep, as even, and as — as they could possibly be cut - hand. 

eee may be made from them in the same manner as from wood-cuts. 

Copy.—tThe engraving is done either from prints or pen-drawings. Almost all kinds of prints can be 
re-engraved directly from the copy, provided they be in clear, black dines or stipple, and on white or only 
slightly tinted paper. Pen drawings, suitable for engraving by us, must be made with thoroughly BLack ink, 
on smooth, white paper. They should usually be made twice the length and twice the width of the plates 
desired. When such drawings cannot be furnished us, we can produce them from photographs, pencil sketches, 
or designs of any kind accompanied with proper instructions. Photographs taken in the usual way, and of any 
convenient size we can use. 

Change of Size.—Wood-cut prints of the coarser kind may often be reduced to half their lineal di- 
mensions, while others will admit of very little reduction, and some-of none at all. Most lithographic and 
steel-plate prints will admit of no reduction. Very fine prints of any kind may be en/arged moderately without 
detriment. Any prints which cannot be satisfactorily reduced or enlarged may be ~e-drawz and thus brought 
to any desired size. In all cases of reduction and enlargement, the relative proportions remain unchanged. 

Proofs. Whenever desired, we will furnisk tintype proofs of the drawings made by us, for approval or 
correction, before engraving. A printed proof is furnished with each plate. 

me,.—We cannot usually engage to fill an order for a single plate in less than from three to six days; 
larger orders will require longer time. 

*timates will be promptly turnished when desired. That these may be definite and correct, the copy 
to be used—whether print, photograph, sketch, or drawing—should always be submitted for our examination, 
together with a distinct statement of the size of plate wanted, and of any other details to be observed. 

‘erms.—To insure attention, all orders must be accompanied by an advance of half the price charged, 
the balance to be paid on delivery. 

Electrotyping and Printing.—We have recently added to our establishment excellent facilities 
for making electrotypes, and also five power presses specially fitted for printing plates of all sizes in the finest 
manner. 

Artificial Light.—We have just introduced this most important facility, which enables us to prose- 
cute our work i% cloudy weather, and to push forward hurried orders in the night. 

BReferences,—Our plates are now used by the principal publishers in this city, and by most of the lead- 
ing houses in every State in the Union. 

Our General Circular contains a few specimens of the various kinds of our work, and will be sent 
on receipt of stamp. We have just prepared five special circulars, as follows : 

No, 1. Portraits and Figures. 
** 2. Buildings and Landscapes. 
‘** 8. Machinery and Apparatus. 
4. Maps, Autographs, and Ornamental Lettering. 
5. Reproductions from Wood-Cuts, Steel-Plate Srints and Lithographs. 


“ 





These will be furnished at #en cents each. 








